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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  Mhether  any  signifi- 
cant relationships  existed  between  Bilingual-Bicultural  Education  (8/BE] 
program  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  importance  of  selected  competencies, 

and  fourteen  selected  teacher  background  (independent)  variables.  A 
S1  item  Bilingual-Bicultural  Program  Teacher  Competencies  Questionnaire 
(BBPTCQ)  was  developed  and  refined  for  use  in  the  study.  The  Mosley 

The  questionnaire  vas  field  tested  with  52  B/BE  teachers  from 
Hillsborough  county  and  23  graduate-program  students  from  Florida  Inter- 
national University  (FIU)  for  sample  population  response  rates  of  65S 
een  null  hypotheses  were  tested  using  four 


lively.  Flfte 


different  statistical  techniques;  these  were  Qne-May  Analysis  of  Vari- 
ance with  Repeated  Measures,  One-Way  Analysis  of  Variance.  Pearson 
Product  Moment  Correlation  Coefficient  and  the  Scheffe  post  hoc  procedure. 
The  level  of  significance  was  set  at  .01. 

While  a few  statistically  significant  results  were  found  among 

The  findings  indicated  that  teachers  rated  the  importance  of  selected 
competencies  more  highly  than  they  rated  need  for  additional  training 
in  the  same  competencies.  No  significant  relationships  were  found 
Between  teachers'  perceptions  of  need  for  additional  training,  teacher 
attitudes  toward  0/8E  and  the  fourteen  selected  background  variables. 
Teachers  however,  did  obtain  positive  scores  on  the  Mosley  Attitude 

Among  the  recoimendatlons  for  further  research  concerning  B/8E 
teachers  were; 

1.  A study  to  determine  the  relationship  between  teacher  competence 
and  student  achievement. 

2.  The  development  of  a self-evaluation  or  classroom  observation 


CHAPTER 


INTRODUCTION 

From  the  onset  of  Bi1 inguai-B1cu1tura1  Education  (B/BE),  major 
authorities  and  leaders  1n  the  field  of  B/BE  nave  acknowledged  the 
scarcity  of  adequately  prepared  teachers.  Since  1967,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  developed  specific  teacher  training  programs  to  help  meet 
this  teacher  shortage,  Despite  these  efforts,  the  numper  of  competent 
B/BE  program  teachers  nas  continued  to  be  Insufficient  nationwide  with 
particular  shortage  1n  some  locations  {Andersson  and  Boyer,  1978;  Casso, 
1976;  Cohen.  1979;  Feinberg,  Cuevas,  and  Perez.  1978;  Light,  1974;  Harra, 
1979;  Nir  de  Cid,  1978;  Ramirez,  1976;  Sutman,  Sandstron,  and  Shoemaker, 
1979). 

Along  with  other  Interested  agencies,  the  Departirent  of  Education 
Office  of  Bilingual  Education  has  Identified  and  recommended  four  major 
competency  areas  necessary  for  B/BE  teachers.  These  general  areas  in- 
cluded: (a)  dual  language  proficiency;  (b)  dual  cultural  awareness  and 
sensitivity;  (c)  human  relations  skills;  and  (d)  pedagogical  competence 
unique  to  B/BE  (U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Edu- 
cation Division.  1979). 

Teacher  attitudes  toward  bilingual  education  (bilingualism)  have 


teacher  conmitment  to  B/BE. 


Research  focusing  on  the  preparation  of  competent  teachers  with 
positive  attitudes  has  indicated  that  effective  teaching  is  associated 
with  teacher  perceptions  of  their  own  professional  competence,  attitudes 
toward  educational  factors,  and  personal  self-concepts  {Combs.  1964; 

Noad,  1979). 

Research  in  B/8E  has  given  limited  attention  to  teacher  input  con- 
cerning such  areas  as  teachers'  perceptions  of  specific  B/BE  teacher 
conpetencies,  actual  needs  for  additional  training  and  teacher  attitude 
toward  bilingual  education.  Such  daU  should  be  examined  in  relation  to 
teacher  background  factors.  This  particular  study  attempted  to  explore 
the  aforementioned  areas  of  concern  using  two  separate  3/8E  teacher  samples 
from  two  different  B/BE  teacher  populations  in  Florida. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  first  purpose  of  this  study  was  the  examination  of  the  rela- 
tionships between  B/BE  program  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  importance  of 
selected  competencies,  personal  training  needs  in  these  selected  compe- 
tencies, and  teachers'  attitudes  toward  B/BE. 

Bilingual-bicultural  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  competencies, 
training  needs,  and  attitudes  toward  bilingual  education  (also  a measure 

lationships,  if  any,  existed  between  these  variables  and  the  following 
teacher  background  variables:  (a)  teaching  experience  in  8/BE.  (b)  their 
educational  preparation,  (c)  their  preparation  for  B/BE,  (d)  current  en- 
roilment  in  a degree  program,  (e)  ethnicity  (Hispanic,  non-Hlspanic), 

(f)  Uaching  grade  level  (elementary,  middle,  secondary),  (g)  teacher 


11.  Teachers'  ratings  of  training  needs  for  teaching  inethods 
congietencles  and  fourteen  selected  teacher  background  variables. 

12.  Teachers'  ratings  of  training  needs  for  human  relations  compe- 
tencies and  fourteen  selected  teacher  background  variables. 

13.  Teachers'  ratings  of  training  needs  for  assessment  competencies 
and  fourteen  selected  teacher  background  variables. 

14.  Teachers'  ratings  of  training  needs  for  professional  development 
competencies  and  fourteen  selected  teacher  background  variables. 

15.  Teachers'  attitude  (positive  or  negative)  toward  B/BE  and  fourteen 
selected  teacher  background  variables. 

Heed  for  the  Study 

Relevant  empirical  research  concerning  B/BE  program  teachers  has 
been  conspicuously  lacking.  Little  has  been  disclosed  regarding  the  self- 
concepts  of  B/BE  program  teachers,  their  competencies,  educational  and 
program-related  attitudes.  Job  satisfaction,  attrition  rates,  and  pro- 
fessional development  needs.  Identification  of  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  teachers  serving  B/BE  clientele  In  the  state  of  Florida  has 
been  noted  as  a long-standing  need. 

Educational  accountability  has  become  a national  concern  and  was 
one  factor  which  led  to  the  present  study.  Results  from  the  impact  study 
ducted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Research  were  reported  and  analysed  by 
Oanoff  (1978).  These  results  indicated  a deficiency  in  the  teaching  prepa 
ation  of  B/BE  teachers.  Principally,  this  report  noted  a limited  dual- 
language proficiency  among  the  B/BE  program  teachers  involved  in  the  study 
Only  50*  of  the  teachers  Indicated  dual-language  proficiency,  thereby  Indi 
eating  a need  for  further  research  concerning  competency  nequirements  for 
teaching  in  B/BE  programs,  particularly  those  related  to  language. 

The  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  (QBE)  in  the  Department  of  Edu- 


These  research 


endeavors,  wtifch  are  still  in  progress,  have  been  primarily  concerned  with 
the  effectiveness  with  which  Title  VI  programs  have  met  legislative  pur- 
poses (United  States  Office  of  Bilingual  Education,  1979).  This  research 
project  was  intended  to  determine  steps  that  night  improve  all  aspects  of 
B/BE  programs.  The  major  areas  under  investigation  have  been  (1)  improve- 
ment in  the  effectiveness  of  services  to  students  (needs  assessment  of 
in-service  teacher  training  processes  and  activities)  and  (2)  inprovement  of 
program  rnanagemant  and  operation  (the  impact  of  Title  Vtl  teacher  training 
programs).  This  OBE  research  project  encouraged  this  researcher  to  con- 
duct the  present  investigation. 

In  view  of  expressed  federal  concerns  for  the  need  to  improve 
all  areas  of  bilingual  education  (United  States  Office  of  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation. 1979),  this  research  aimed  at  determining  the  perceptions  of 
teachers  actually  involved  1h  B/BE  programs  with  regard  to  the  importance 
of  teaching  competencies,  additional  training  needs,  and  attitudes  toward 
B/BE  was  deemed  necessary. 

Concerns  similar  to  those  exhibited  by  the  OBE  have  been  mani- 
fested at  state  levels.  In  Florida,  B/BE  teachers  have  been  recruited 
and  then  assigned  to  different  teaching  positions.  Unfortunately,  few 
Investigations  have  been  conducted  to  determine  teacher  training  needs. 

more,  research  focusing  upon  B/BE  teachers  in  Florida  has  not  been 
particularly  germane. 

Concerns  for  the  competency  of  teachers  in  Florida  public  schools 
has  been  evidenced  by  a recent  statewide  movement  in  favor  of  testing 
teginning  teachers  and  using  the  results  for  teacher  certification  purposes. 


to  jndicato  on  a five-point  Likert-type  scale  both  how  necessary  the  coTpe- 
tencies  were  and  how  to  assess  the  skil!  of  a teacher's  performance  at 

Results  of  the  aforementioned  research  were  submitted  to  the 
Florida  Council  on  Teacher  Education  (COTE)  and  were  approved  by  the 
Florida  Coomissioner  of  Education.  Discussions  focused  on  the  possibility 
of  using  the  most  highly  rated  competencies  in  this  study  as  minimum  es- 
sential competencies  tor  state  certification  purposes.  There  have  been 
indications  that  B/BE  teachers  will  receive  an  add-on  endorsement  for 
B/BE  in  addition  to  regular  certification.  Nonetheless,  teacher  training 
programs  have  continued  to  follow  set  federal  guidelines  and  locally  es- 
tablished standards  regarding  competency. 

Additional  research  concerning  the  training  needs  of  teachers  in 
Florida's  B/BE  program  is  needed.  Likewise  knowing  the  relative  iinportance 
given  by  teachers  to  the  notion  of  competencies  would  provide  valuable 
data  with  idiich  to  reconstruct  future  training  programs. 

The  direction  taken  in  the  present  research  study  has  been  influ- 
enced by  federal  and  state  concerns  regarding  B/BE  teacher  competencies, 
briefly  reviewed  here. 

This  study  atten«)ted  to  fill  a void  and  disclose  relevant  infonna- 
tion  which  could  be  useful  to  future  training  programs  and  in-service 
opportunities  designed  for  B/BE  teachers. 

Delimitations 

The  conceptual  boundaries  of  this  research  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  study  was  limited  to  B/BE  teachers  in  Florida. 


comliicted  but  were  left  for  future  Investigation. 
s’SE«  researcher 


2.  The  items  were  representative  of  the  possible  world  of  ttinder- 
parten  through  twelfth  (K-12)  B/BE  program  teacher  competencies, 
although  neither  a comprehensive  nor  exhaustive  sample. 

3.  Teacher  attitude  could  be  adequately  measured  as  either  positive 
or  negative  with  the  selected  attitudinal  scale. 

4.  Teachers  would  report  their  answers  to  each  section  of  the 
Instrument  with  honesty  and  accuracy. 

5.  The  B/BE  programs  represented  in  the  investigation  would  have 
one  of  the  following  forms  of  organijation; 

a.  Bilinoual  School  Oroaniaation  (BISO).  This  type  is 
primarily  offered  at  the  elementary  level.  This  program 
aims  at  producing  students  able  to  master  language  skills 
in  both  English  and  Spanish.  English  language  origin 
students  and  Spanish  language  origin  students  are  involved 
in  this  program. 

b.  Transitional  Bilingual  Basic  Skills  (TBBS).  This  program 
uses  the  students'  native  language  and  culture  in  Instruc- 
tion. The  TBBS  helps  to  develop  and  maintain  language  and 
cultural  skills  while  developing  language  skills  in  English. 

c.  Lau  Compllahce.  This  program  offers  English  as  a Second 
Language  (ESL)  to  non-English  speaking  students.  The  Uu 
Compliance  organization  also  offers  pull-out  programs  to 
supplement  to  regular  daily  instruction  in  English.  Pull- 
out programs  take  the  individual  student  out  of  the  classroom 
to  meet  with  a teacher's  aide  who  gives  him/her  additional 
help  with  coursework;  compensatory  help  as  well  as  personal 
emotional/cultural  reinforcement  to  each  student. 

6.  Teachers  within  bilingual  programs  have  been  assigned  to  different 
teaching  positions,  These  positions  have  been  at  the  elementary, 
middle,  and  secondary  levels  depending  upon  local  program  needs. 
The  following  types  of  teaching  positions  were  assumed  to  exist 
within  B/BE  programs  in  Florida: 

a.  English  for  Speakers  of  Other  Languages  (ESOL  or  ESL). 

This  teacher  give's  instruction  in  English  as  a second  langu- 
age to  limited  English-ability  speakers  (LEAS)  at  all  k-12 

b.  Bilinoual  Curriculum  Content  (BCC).  This  teacher  teaches 

the  basic  skills  and  concepts  in  such  areas  as  social  studies, 
science,  and  mathematics  in  the  students'  native  language  or 
bilingually.  This  teacher  is  generally  found  in  BISO  schools. 

0.  Spanish  as  a Second  Lancuaoe  (SSL).  This  teacher  teaches 
Spanish  as  a second  language  to  students  whose  first  language 
is  English, 
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d.  Spanish  fy  Spanish  Speakei^  (SSS1.  This  teacher  instructs 
students  foF  whom  Spanish  is  the  first  language  in  Spanish 

e.  Conbinatipn  of  T«tes.  Due  to  the  scarcity  of  9/BE  progran 
teachers,  many  of  the  program  teachers  are  assigned  a 
combination  of  educational  responsibilities.  These  depend 
upon  the  particular  school  setting  Involved.  Such  combina- 
tions could  involve  ESL  and  some  other  content  area. 


Definition  of  Terms 

The  following  definitions  pertained  to  the  terms  used  in  this  study 
Bilinoual-Bicultural  Education  (B/K) 

Bilingual  education  is  the  provision  of  dominant-language  content 
area  and  developmental  reading  Instruction  to  limited-English-speaking 
children,  along  with  a comprehensive  English-as-a-second-language  program 
(ESL)  until  such  time  as  the  children  can  transfer  reading  skills  into 
English  and  understand  academic  Instruction  in  English.  At  this  tine,  the 
children  begin  participating  in  English-language  reading  and  academics, 
continuing  some  activities  in  the  first  language  in  order  to  maintain  and 
enrich  native-language  abilities  (Cohen.  1979.  p.  9). 


The  word  conpetency  Indicates  "an  emphasis  on  the  'ability  to  do.' 
in  contrast  to  the  none  traditional  emphasis  on  the  'ability  to  demon- 
strate knowledge'"  (Burdin.  1974,  p.  6),  Schalock  defined  "competency 
as  the  realization  of  publicly  specified  criteria  for  classes  of  learning 

skills  (performance),  and  products"  (1973,  pp.  47-48).  In  this  study 
teacher  competency  referred  to  a teacher's  ability  to  perform  his/her 
teaching  tasks  successfully. 


Cmmeteno-Based  Teectier 


r Education  (CBTE) 

Heber  and  Rathbone  (1973)  offered  the  following  definition; 

A competency  based  teacher  education  program  specifies  the 
competencies  to  be  acquired  by  the  students  and  the  criuria 
to  be  applied  in  assessing  this  competency  and  holds  the 
student  accountable  for  meeting  those  criteria.  Those 
competencies  are  the  attitudes,  understandings,  skills,  and 
behaviors  that  facilitate  intellectual,  social,  emotional, 
and  physical  growth  in  children,  (p,  59) 

Dominant  Culture 

The  dominant  culture  is  that  which  is  stronger  within  the  b1- 
cultural  (or  multicultural)  individual.  This  culture  is  the  one  with 
which  the  person  rest  readily  identifies.  The  dominant  culture  reflects 

persons  might  have  equal  preference  for  both  cultures  Involved. 

Dominant  Lanauaoe 

The  dominant  language  is  the  one  in  which  the  individual  can  con- 
municate  most  effectively  and  is  the  one  he/she  prefers.  "Dominant 
language"  is  usually  synonymous  with  "first  (or  native)  language." 

Ethnicity 

Ethnicity  connotes  "ethnic  quality  of  affiliation'  (Gove,  1976, 
p.  781).  Ethnic  refers  "to  (the)  connunity  of  physical  and  mental  traits 
possessed  by  the  members  of  a group  as  a product  of  their  comnon  heredity 
and  cultural  ties  with  a specific  group  (Save,  1976,  p.  781).  In  this 
study,  subjects  were  of  either  Hispanic  or  non-Hispanic  ethnic  background. 

Allport's  definition  for  attitude  sUtes;  "an  attitude  is  a menu! 


readiness  organized  through  esper 
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directive  sr  dynemlc  influence  upon  the  Individual's  response  to  a11 
oPJects  and  situations  with  which  it  is  related"  (Oskanp,  1977,  p.  9). 

In  this  study  "teacher  attitude"  refers  to  the  attitude  of  a B/BE  program 
teacher  toward  bilingual  education  as  measured  by  the  Hosley  Attitude 
Scale. 

Teacher  Education  (Teacher  Traininq/Preparationl 

In  this  study  teacher  education  refers  to  the  process  in  which 
candidates  for  the  teaching  profession  must  participate  as  adherents  in 
order  to  actguire  the  necessary  knowledge  and  skills  needed  for  the  pro- 
fession. The  term  encompasses  the  entire  curricular  program  aimed  at 
producing  responsible  individuals  for  the  field  of  education. 


As  used  in  this  study,  teacher  eyperience  refers  to  the  nunber 
of  years  of  active  professional  participation  in  a B/K  program.  This 
does  not  include  the  field  experience  component  of  teacher  education 
(training]  programs. 

Teacher  Preparation  for  6/BE 

In  this  study,  teacher  preparation  refers  to  four  possible 
training  options;  (a)  an  academic  degree  with  specialitation/minor  in 
Bilingual  Education,  (b)  in-service  training  plus  an  academic  degree 
with  specialiaation/minor  in  Bilingual  Education,  (c)  in-service  training 
only  and  (d)  current  enrollment  in  a degree  program  with  a specialization/ 


Teacher  Perception 

Within  the  confines  of  this  research  teacher  perception  signifies 
the  individual's  perspective  regarding  the  importance  of  specific  teaching 
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cm4)eteticfes  9S  well  as  persona!  awareness  as  concerns  the  need  for 
additional  training  within  each  selected  conpetency  as  specified  in 

Organization  of  the  ftesearcti  Report 
Chapter  II  contains  a review  of  literature  and  research  rela 
to  teacher  education  for  bil ingual-bicultural  education  (B/BE]  and 
conpetency  development.  Chapter  III  is  a description  of  the  methodo 
used  in  this  study.  The  data  obtained  from  the  study  are  presented, 
analyzed  and  discussed  in  Chapter  IV.  Chapter  V Includes  a sunnary, 
elusions,  implications  and  recoimendations  for  further  research. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  RESEARCH  AND  LITERATURE 

Chapter  II  contains  a revieH  of  literature  and  research  in  six 
areas  related  to  the  topic  under  investigation:  (a)  Competency-Eased 
Teacher  Education  (CETE),  (b)  Bilingual-Bicultural  Teacher  Education  and 
Competency-Eased  Teacher  Education,  (c)  Training  Programs  for  S/8E 
Teachers  and  Teacher  Effectiveness  in  Bilingual-Bicultural  Education, 

(d)  Bilingual-Bicultural  Education  Teacher  Competencies,  (e)  Humanistic 
Teacher  Education  and  Bilingual-Bicultural  Education  Program  Teacher 
Attitudes,  and  (f)  Competency  Identification  Procedures. 

ConoetencY-Based  Teacher  Education  (CBTEl: 

The  CBTE  approach  has  been  adopted  in  many  institutions  and 
teachers'  colleges  across  the  country  and  has  been  the  object  of  much 

and  in-service  teacher  training  programs  and  several  B/BE  teacher  training 
programs  have  utilized  the  CBTE  approach  (Blanco,  1976;  Lira,  1979; 

Roth,  1976;  Walsh,  1976). 

CBTE  had  its  major  beginnings  during  the  latter  part  of  the  1960s 

searchers  associated  with  these  projects  began  to  sketch  the  characteristic 
features  of  CBTE.  In  these  studies  the  apparent  inadequacy  of  existing 
teacher  training  programs  was  linked  to  published  findings  concerning  the 
continuing  downward  trend  in  deficient  student  achievement  scores  on 


e of  Education  in  1967.  ei 


■ioral  objectives,  (5)  cr 
d instruction,  and  (7)  f 


In  respect  to  tl 


ppogi^ns.  CHTE  training  programs  for  B/8E  teachers,  in  particular,  have 


suffered  from  the  lack  of  definition  and  concensus  concerning  important 
competencies. 

Rosner  and  Kay  (1974)  reviewed  some  of  the  major  objections  di- 
rected against  CBTE  in  past  years.  Among  these  objections  were  (1)  the 
high  cost  of  implementing  the  program,  (2)  obtaining  a general  agreement 
on  a specific  definition  for  the  term  "competency-based,"  and  (3)  dif- 

to  the  absence  of  viable  and  reliable  instruments.  Rosner  and  Kay  also 
indicated  that  many  of  the  existing  programs  have  failed  to  identify  the 
conpetencies  they  subsoribe  to  develop,  As  a result,  additional  problems 
have  evolved  in  respect  to  measurement  and  assessment.  This  problem  is 

eluded  their  discussion  by  stating  that: 

Conpetency-based  teacher  education  is  not  an  end  in  itself. 

It  is  a prooess  of  moving  from  the  present  ambiguous  state 
of  teacher  education  to  a more  dearly  articulated  program 
of  professional  education.  CBTE  is  a transitional  model 
for  establishing  teacher  education  on  a firm  theoretical 
and  empirical  base  ultimately  directed  to  the  ingiroved 
delivery  of  educational  services,  (p.  295) 

A major  problem  found  in  all  areas  of  education  has  always  been 
adequately  conducting  assessment.  Oodl  and  Schalock  (1973)  recommended 
three  categories  for  CBTE  program  assessment.  These  were  (1)  knowledge, 
(2)  performance,  and  (3)  product  attainment.  The  writers  maintained  that 
these  areas  should  be  assessed  at  both  interactive  and  noninteractive 
levels  to  obtain  a clearer  perspective  of  competency  development. 

In  defense  of  CBTE,  Cooper  and  Weber  (1973)  stressed  those  factors 
which  have  apparently  contributed  to  the  present  deficiency  in  general 
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teacher  education  programs.  These  factors  were  (1)  lack  of  research 
base.  (2)  vaguely  defined  goals,  (3)  piecemeal  changes  and  Innovations, 

(4)  program  components  determined  by  tradition  rather  than  function, 

(5]  lack  of  program  evaluation,  (6)  inadequate  data  bass  for  program 
decisions.  (7)  unresponsiveness  to  environmental  change,  (B)  lack  of 
client  orientation,  and  (9)  poor  models  of  instruction  (pp.  6-12). 

A report  by  Smith  and  Nagel  (1979)  stated  that  the  major  obstacle 
in  implementing  C8TE  pertained  to  changes  required  of  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration, Their  report  on  the  CBTE  program  at  the  University  of  Texas 
at  Austin  was  very  positive.  They  concluded  that  teacher  growth  was  evi- 
denced in  the  following  ways:  (1)  significantly  greater  knowledge  about 

teaching  and  learning,  (2)  significantly  better  verbal  interaction  with 
children,  (3)  significantly  greater  use  of  individualized  instruction  and, 

(4)  significantly  higher  ratings  of  their  performance  (by  students]  (p.  196). 

Several  other  reports  showing  evidence  in  favor  of  CBTE  program 
effectiveness  have  been  published.  Roth  (1977)  conducted  a study  using 
a questionnaire  survey  to  gather  data  on  the  effectiveness  of  CBTE.  The 
study  revealed  that  many  types  of  CBTE  programs  exist.  Roth  examined  data 
Oh  such  categories  as;  pupil  growth,  competency  attainment,  and  program 
reaction.  Roth's  data  led  to  a positive  assessment  of  the  existing  pro- 
grams. Nevertheless,  Roth  concluded: 

Statements  about  CBTE  in  general  or  comparisons  of  the 
CBTE  approach  with  other  approaches  cannot  be  made  in  the 
absence  of  a generally  accepted  definition  of  CBTE  and  a 
nimber  of  operational  programs  whose  design  is  consistent 
with  such  a definition.  A major  problem  with  the  informa- 
tion reported  on  CBTE  programs  is  that  CBTE  is  not  the 
same  from  institution  to  institution.  Since  these  programs 
differ  in  very  significant  ways,  any  conclusion  of  CBTE  in 
general  would  be  specious,  (p.  39) 


Analysis  of 


implementation  of 


outlined  by  Von  Eschenbach  (1979).  The  thirteen  major  issues  were 
(1)  changing  instructional  procedures,  (2)  selecting  competencies, 

(3)  conceptual  clarity,  (4)  faculty  acceptance,  (S)  faculty  orientation 
and  retraining.  (6)  admission  of  students,  (7)  grading  system,  (8)  time 
required  to  complete  program,  (9)  financial  support  for  hardware  and 
software  development,  (10)  compensating  faculty  for  promotion  and 
tenure.  (11)  cost  of  program  development  and  implementation,  (12)  need 
for  a national  network,  and  (13)  reporting  grades  (p.  27).  Von 
Eschenbach  described  the  most  difficult  obstacle  to  implementing  a CBTE 
program  as  the  identification  and  selection  of  specific  competencies  to 
include  in  a program. 


In  respect  to  the  relationship  between  C9TE  and  teacher  certi- 
fication, Andrews  (1973)  noted  that  state  certification  officials  share 
similar  assumptions  regarding  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  certification 
system  and  the  need  to  measure  perfonnance  objectively.  He  further 
noted  the  need  for  additional  research  on  teaching  behavior  and  student 
achievement;  such  research,  Andrews  contended,  would  lead  to  competency- 
based  certification  policies. 

The  most  striking  dilenma  regarding  CBTE  has  been  the  assessment 
of  both  CBTE  programs  and  student-teachers.  Merwin  (1973)  discussed  this 

regular  course-based  programs  as  opposed  to  those  of  CBTE/PBTE.  The 
following  differences  were  identified: 


, the  bi 


dentific, 


of  the  existence  of  a prestated  level  of  coTpetency,  and 
(3)  . . . identification  of  the  decision  makers  who  are 
expected  to  use  the  information,  (p.  S) 

To  sinmiarlze.  this  section  has  considered  the  major  historical 
highlights  of  CBTE.  CBTE/PBTE  have  been  viewed  as  controversial  ap- 
proaches within  the  field  of  teacher  preparation,  Although  CBTE  has 
been  in  effect  for  nearly  twenty  years,  proponents  cannot  yet  agree  on 
a precise  definition  for  CBTE,  Despite  the  fact  that  CBTE-type  programs 
share  common  philosophical  features,  researchers  have  identified  a wide 
variety  of  program  characteristics.  Such  diversity  has  contributed  to 

general,  reluctant  to  adapt  to  the  many  changes  required  by  CBTE, 

Opponents  to  CBTE  have  also  criticized  the  cost  of  program  inple 
mentation.  The  added  problem  created  by  inconsistencies  of  measurement 
and  assessment  have  diminished  the  probability  of  wide-spread  iim>lementa 
tion  of  CBTE. 

Those  favoring  CBTE  have  recomended  greater  emphasis  upon 
student  knowledge,  performance  and  product  attainment.  Several  re- 
searchers have  indicated  evidence  supporting  the  merits  of  CBTE, 
emphasizing  nimierous  positive  effects  that  such  programs  can  have  on 

Some  B/BE  teacher  training  programs  have  adopted  the  CBTE  ap- 
proach; however,  the  extent  and  quality  of  these  programs  have  not  been 
recorded.  Consequently,  little  is  known  about  either  the  quality  or 


upon  S/BE  school 


B1l1nqija1-B!cu1turtl  Twcher  Edjcttlen  and  CBTE 
Teacher  preparation  training  programs  for  0/0E  came  into 
existence  during  the  late  1960s  and  have  operated  at  the  experimental 

CBTE  as  a viable  approach  for  training  B/0E  teachers  (Castillo  i Cniz.  1974 
Cordova  t Jaramillo.  1974;  Hunter,  1974;  Mir  de  Cid,  1978;  Palmer,  1975; 
Pettigrew.  1973;  Walsh,  1976). 

Speaking  in  support  of  CBTE  for  B/BE,  Cordova  and  Jaramillo 
(1974)  emphasized  that  development  of  CBTE  programs  should  be  a coopera- 
tive effort  Involving  colleges  of  education,  local  school  districts, 
members  of  the  community,  and  experienced  teachers  in  B/BE  programs. 

They  have  suggested  that  effective  conmunication  among  these  groups 
could  lead  Co  improved  B/BE  teacher  training  programs  in  the  future. 

Several  reports  have  focused  on  the  successful  development  of 
CBTE  training  programs  for  B/BE.  Host  have  been  located  in  the  southern 
or  western  parts  of  the  United  States.  Walsh  (1976)  examined  the  ele- 
mentary school  bilingual-bicultural  teacher  training  program  at  St. 

Edward's  College  In  Texas.  This  program  was  designed  to  prepare  teachers 
for  B/BE  teacher  certification  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  state 
of  Texas.  The  program  included  coursework  in  linguistics,  culture,  and 
professional  components  (methods  of  teaching),  It  was  designed  as  a 
four-year  competency-based  teacher  education  program  geared  to  meet  the 
state's  needs  for  B/BE  school  programs. 

The  California  Comnfssion  for  Teacher  Preparation  and  Licensing 
(CCTPL)  (1976)  In  Sacramento,  California,  prepared  a Status  Report  con- 
taining a description  of  several  notable  B/BE  teacher  training  programs  1n 


California.  InstH 


surveyeO 


for  B/BE.  The  authors  of  this  report  identified  a series  of  B/BE 
teacher  training  programs,  Among  these  programs  were:  state  programs, 
emphasis  programs,  and  specialist  instruction  programs.  California 
state  legislation  has  also  been  notably  instrumental  in  encouraging 
teachers'  colleges  to  redesign  programs  to  meet  new  certification  demands 
specified  by  the  CCTPL. 

Interdisciplinary  training  programs  for  B/BE  teachers  have  pre- 
dominated in  California.  For  example,  the  description  in  the  Fullerton 
college  catalog  of  their  specialist  credentials  program  was  as  follows; 

The  2d-unit  program  develops  specific  competencies  for  teachers 
and  resource  personnel  in  bilingual/crosscultural  educatibh, 
linguistics,  fieldwork  and  community  involvement  planned  to 
coordinate  the  candidates'  personal  teaching  schedule.  (Cali- 
fornia State  University-Fullerton  Catalog,  1976,  pp.  197-198) 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College,  located  in  Texas,  has  also  developed 
an  excellent  C8TE  training  program.  The  faculty  has  carefully  con- 
sidered those  teacher  competencies  which  are  unique  to  the  needs  of  the 
local  schools  regarding  B/BE. 

In  Niani,  Florida  International  University  (FlU),  has  also  de- 
veloped a C8TE  teacher  training  program  committed  to  the  preparation  of 
B/BE  teachers  to  staff  B/BE  programs  at  the  elementary  level  throughout 
the  state.  A bachelor's  degree  and  a master's  degree  in  elementary  edu- 
caticn  for  B/BE  have  been  offered  at  FIU  for  the  past  two  years.  These 
are  Just  a few  selected  samples  of  ongoing  CBTE  programs  devoted  to  the 


of  B/BE 


C1d  (19B0)  defended  CBTE  In  reference 


of  8/BE  teachers.  She  has  Insisted  that  field-centered  programs  for 
teacher  preparation  should  be  Initiated  fron  the  very  beginning  of  under- 
graduate study,  Voicing  her  contention  that  CBTE  is  a viable  alterna- 
tive to  effectively  solve  the  problem  of  B/BE  teacher  supply  and  demand, 
N1r  de  C1d  has  stated: 


We  insist  again  on  the  necessity  for  a competency-based, 
field-centered  program  for  the  preparation  of  teachers, 
perfonning  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  undergraduate 
education  in  the  real  world  of  schools.  Only  a clinical 
student  facing  simultaneously  both  pedagogical  and  cultural 
components  of  a bilingual  teacher  education  program  in 
different  college,  schools,  and  community  activities  can 
demonstrate  the  needed  competencies  to  be  what  she/he  (sic) 
Is  expected  to  be  and  to  Is  certified  as  having  met  the 
required  levels  of  competency,  (p.  362) 


well  designed  C6TE  pn 
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To  sumrarize.  1t  has  been  necessary  for  B/BE  teacher  training 
programs  1n  effect  to  date  to  consider  many  factors  related  to  curriculum 
development,  being  especially  concerned  with  preparing  teachers  to  meet 
the  unique  needs  of  local  B/BE  programs.  Future  programs  should  continue 
to  focus  on  local  needs  and  the  development  of  locally  relevant  teacher 


This  synopsis  has  provided  support  for  future  consideration  of 
CBTE  as  an  approach  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  8/BE  programs 
(pre-service  and  in-service).  The  review  has  also  suggested  the  need 
for  continued  research  with  the  goal  of  establishing  locally  desirable 
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Most  existing  B/BE  teacher  training  prograTs  were  developed 
during  the  last  twelve  years.  The  greater  part  began  in  the  early  and 
mid-1970s.  Because  of  their  novelty,  the  research  that  has  been  conducted 
in  this  area  is  limited.  However,  a few  recent  studies  have  identified 
certain  major  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  these  programs.  These  studies 
wre  reviewed  here  with  the  purpose  of  disclosing  additional  existing 
research  needs  in  the  area  of  8/BE  teacher  training. 

Garcia  (1978)  extensively  studied  the  B/BE  teacher  training  pro- 
grams in  fourteen  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  state  of 
Michigan.  He  examined  curriculum  by  identifying  courses  offered  and 
required  in  the  areas  of  culture  and  methodology.  However,  no  critioal 


Garcia  (1978)  followed  the  criteria  established  by  the  Michigan 
State  Board  of  Education  in  evaluating  the  aforeirentioned  training  pro- 
grams. These  criteria  were  based  upon  definitions  of  language  proficiency, 
and  the  number  of  times  language  was  assessed.  The  language  assessment 
procedures  were  considered  for  each  B/BE  teacher  training  program  as  well 
as  the  type  of  internship  or  field-experience  offered  to  teacher  candi- 
dates within  local  public  school  bilingual  programs.  Faculty  were  evaluated 
in  terms  of  specific  attributes  already  Identified  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  guidelines  for  B/BE  program  teachers.  The  degree  of  bilingualism. 


The  results  of  Garcia's  survey  indicated  that  Michigan’s  programs 


regarding 


fsr  B/K  teacher  training  program  components  were  unclear  and  inadequate. 
The  major  weakness  1n  the  Michigan  programs  involved  the  metnodoiogy 
coiqionent.  According  to  Barcia.  an  underlying  emphasis  upon  English  as 

training  programs  and  conflicted  with  the  maintenance  objectives  of  9/9E. 
Faculty  preparation  results  Indicated  a high  quality  among  those  members 
eiamined;  however,  a need  for  more  highly  qualified  teacher-trainers  was 

Rodriguez  (1977)  surveyed  Eoth  paraprofessionals  and  teacher 
training  programs  leading  to  B/BE  degrees.  The  purpose  of  this  survey  was 
to  describe  the  characteristics  of  the  various  B/BE  degree  programs  in 
the  United  States.  Factors  considered  were  (1)  years  in  existence, 

(E)  enrollment.  (3)  type  of  degrees  offered.  (4)  the  language  involved, 

(5)  financial  assistance  available  to  students.  (6)  recruitment  pro- 
cedures, (7)  faculty  preparation  and  their  teaching  loads,  (8)  student 

ment  of  the  programs  by  the  state.  Recommendations  presented  in 
Rodriguez's  study  included  (1)  a survey  covering  in-service  training 
for  bilingual  teachers,  (2)  efforts  to  promote  understanding  on  the  part 
of  university  administrators  regarding  the  importance  of  making  bilingual 
programs  interdisciplinary,  (3)  the  enforcement  of  cultural  awareness 
requirements  for  program  admission,  (4)  the  inclusion  of  CBTE  approach 
in  teacher  education  programs.  (5)  appropriate  emphasis  on  linguistics, 
and  (6)  varied  training  experiences. 


notJel  for 


Settig  (1978)  present 
serve  In  early  chlldhoed  prog 

of  competencies  In  coordination  with  certification 
state  of  Texas.  The  major  component  of  the  model  c 
experience  In  Mexico.  Settig  contended  that  field 
country  representative  of  the  minority  group  with  \ 
be  MOrking  would  be  a valuable  training  component. 

Hontea  (1979)  conducted  research  similar  ti 
His  purpose  was  to  describe  B/BE  teacher  training  | 
state  of  Michigan  in  order  to  determine  similaritii 
among  them.  Fifteen  directors  of  teacher  training 
and  asked  to  describe  the  nature  of  their  program  in  terms  of  the  fol- 
lowing comoonents:  (1)  language  proficiency,  (2)  methodology,  (3)  culture, 
(4)  practical  experience.  (5)  endorsement  of  certificates,  and  (6)  general 


training  B/BE  teachers  to 
model  focused  upon  the  development 
•tification  reguirements  for  the 
the  model  consisted  of  a field 
that  field  experience  in  the 
h1ch  teachers  would 


a (1978). 


The  results  of  the  Montez  study  indicated  that  more  than  half  of 
the  Michigan  institutions  surveyed  had  initiated  their  programs  after 
1974.  The  components  under  study  were  found  to  be  present  in  931  of  the 

a special  need  to  improve  the  puality  of  teacher  training  programs  in 
Michigan.  He  recommended  that  guidelines  be  revised  following  recom- 
mendations and  suggestions  obtained  frcm  B/BE  teachers.  Montez  further 
suggested  that  future  research  should  study  mode!  programs  in  greater 

In  still  another  study,  the  effects  of  the  internship  experience 
were  examined  by  Roth  (1976).  Roth  conducted  a 


teachers 
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sp0c1al  interr  program  during  tne  1975-76  school  year  1n  New  York  City. 
Eighty  college  graduates  were  Involved  In  the  internship,  keeping  pro- 
gram objectives  In  mind,  Roth  attempted  to  evaluate  the  relevance  of 
the  training  program  by  assessing  both  teacher  effectiveness  within  the 
classroom  and  teacher  Interaction  with  parents.  Teacher  observation 
and  interview  techniques  were  employed  during  the  six  montn  period  of 
the  study.  The  author-developed  observation  instrument  was  used  to  mea- 
sure those  particular  competencies  which  were  emphasized  in  the  training, 
Results  of  the  Roth  investigation  indicated  that  8dS  of  the  teachers 
exceeded  the  average  for  the  degree  of  teacher  interaction  with  target 
students.  Seventy-four  percent  exceeded  minimum  standards  in  the 
following  two  categories:  (1)  ability  to  transmit  sensitivity  and 
(2)  awareness  of  the  emotional  learning  needs  of  their  students.  As  a 
result  of  this  internship  experience,  the  pupils  of  the  teachers  involved 
in  this  study  significantly  improved  their  grades  In  mathematics.  The 
training  program  had  been  successful  in  developing  the  teacher  compe- 
tencies emphasized  in  the  internship.  This  study  illustrated  the  im- 
portance of  developing  teacher  competencies  and  the  need  for  further  study 
in  this  area  to  determine  long-range  and  short-range  effects. 

Dickson  (1977)  recommended  both  cross-sectional  and  longitudinal 
studies  for  comparing  the  standards  In  teacher  training  programs.  One 
possible  research  project  mentioned  by  Dickson  entailed  a cross-sectional 
study  checking  details  of  admission,  commonalities  of  course  content, 
and  field  experience  co"R)onents  in  teacher  training  programs.  Such  re- 
search, Dickson  maintained,  should  attempt  to  establish  relationships 
between  stipulated  theory  and  actual  program  activities.  A second  study 
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suggsstfid  was  a longitudinal  study  surveying  teaciter  and  staff  goals  to 
conipare  these  with  actual  program  outcomes.  Dickson  also  believed  that 
a longitudinal  survey  of  teacher  characteristics  and  a correlation  between 
these  and  expected  teacher  competencies  would  be  extremely  valuable  to 
the  field.  Finally,  Dickson  recomended  follow-up  studies  of  teachers 
after  five  years  in  service  to  determine  their  persistence  and  attenua- 
tion in  6/BE  programs. 

Trueba  (1976]  addressed  the  issue  of  designing  teacher  training 
programs  to  meet  actual  teaching  demands: 

We  do  not  have  adequate  theoretical  and  methodological  instru- 
ments to  assess  the  success  of  a teacher  training  program, 
and  we  are  bound  to  treat  curriculum  in  a pragmatic  fashion 
as  if  curricular  structure  caused  trainees  to  become  good 
teachers.  In  other  words,  the  theoretical  substance  of 
curriculum  alone  was  a major  determinant  of  program  success, 
or  at  least  a concomnitant  causal  factor  in  the  preparation 
of  'good'  bilingual  teachers,  of  course  we  cannot  i^ore 
that  a program  has  many  important  integral  parts  which  require 
analysis  and  evaluation.  These  are:  Planning  . . . Curricular 

Structure  . . . Institutional  Capacities  and  Support  . . . 

Sovernance  and  Adninistration,  and  Fieldbased  Experience,  (pp.  3-4) 

In  oUier  words  Trueba  suggested  that  in  order  to  improve  the  training  of 
B/BE  teachers,  we  need  to  consider  a variety  of  factors,  not  just  cur- 


kamirez  (1976)  explored  the  need  for  selection  and  recruitment  of 
S/BE  teachers  in  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District.  He  found  that 
most  teacher  training  programs  at  colleges  and  universities  in  California 
prepared  teachers  mainly  for  Chicane  Studies  at  the  secondary  level. 
Ramirez  also  found  that  10  to  ISt  of  the  teachers  who  applied  for  S/BE 
positions  were  rejected  because  they  had  failed  the  California  language 
fluency  test.  Ano 


other  20t  of  the 
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sore  portion  of  district  selection  criteria.  A total  of  3M  of  the 
applicants  for  teaching  positions  in  B/BE  programs  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Unified  School  District  were  eliminated  due  to  these  two  factors. 

These  results  suggested  that  greater  effort  should  be  expended 
by  colleges  of  education  to  develop  Che  dual -language  proficiency  of 
teachers  as  well  as  other  specific  competencies  required  by  state  regu- 
lations for  certification  to  teach  in  B/BE.  Ramirez's  research  also 
suggested  that  Che  field  needs;  (1)  to  know  what  competencies  teachers 
consider  to  be  important,  and  (2)  to  assess  the  imediate  need  for  ad- 

Teacher  effectiveness  has  tsen  studied  by  many  researchers 
regarding  almost  every  aspect  of  general  education.  In  contrast,  few 
studies  have  extensively  considered  B/BE  teacher  effectiveness.  The 
following  section  will  examine  a few  attempts  to  evaluate  the  matter  of 
teacher  effectiveness  within  B/BE. 

In  order  to  determine  which  factors  ihdicate  teacher  effective- 
ness 1h  B/8E,  researchers  at  the  Program  on  Teaching  and  Linguistic 
Pluralism  at  the  Stanford  Center  for  Research  and  Developnent  in  Teaching 
(SCRDT)  initiated  a three-year  study  in  September  1975  (Politzer  S Merino 
1978).  A series  of  tests  were  designed  to  measure  knowledge  and  skills 
in  linguistics,  teaching  methods  and  language  as  applied  to  Spanish- 
English  B/BE  programs.  Politzer  and  Merino  attempted  to  measure  and  cor- 
relate teachers'  knowledge,  and  attitudes  in  reference  to  pupil  gains  in 
language  skills  or  academic  achievement.  They  concluded  that  the  results 
of  attempts  to  relate  teacher  knowledge  to  student  achievement  were  mixed 
They  did  note  that  teachers'  knowledge  can  be  positively  related  to 


student  achievement  at  certain  grade  levels.  Variations  In  the  effect 
of  teachers'  hncwledge  on  student  achievement  were  significantly 
Important  to  B/BE,  according  to  this  research. 

Results  of  the  SCRDT  study,  as  reported  by  Politzer  and  Herino 
(1978),  included  measures  of  teacher  teaching  methods,  teachen  Spanish 
proficiency  and  teacher  attitudes  toward  a type  of  southwestern  Spanish 
dialect.  The  authors  concluded  that  teachers  who  are  well  prepared  in 
methods  and  linguistics  and  who  are  likely  to  perform  well  on  tests 
similar  to  those  used  in  the  study  were  "by  and  large,  Anglo  ...  or  at 
least  highly  assimilated"  [p.  35).  These  teachers  also  used  the  English 
language  predominantly.  Teachers  in  the  study  who  had  more  positive  at- 
titudes toward  southwestern  varieties  of  Spanish  used  Spanish  exclusively; 
teachers  and  aides  who  performed  well  in  the  standard  Spanish  test  tended 
to  be  of  Hispanic  background.  However,  the  authors  of  this  study  did  not 
publish  specific  conclusions  relating  teacher  performance  to  student 
achievement,  a major  shortcoming  of  the  research. 

The  SCRDT  study  provided  impetus  for  the  present  study,  since 
teacher  attitude  and  areas  of  language  competence  were  examined  in  light 
of  potential  teacher  effectiveness  and  Influence  on  student  achievement. 
The  present  study  attempted  to  draw  upon  the  ideas  considered  by  Politzer 
and  Merino  by  determining  teacher  training  needs,  perceptions  of  degree 
of  importance  of  selected  competencies  and  general  teacher  attitude 

To  sumnarize,  this  review  of  related  literature  and  research  has 
indicated  that  B/3E  teacher  training  programs  have  been  in  effect  for  only 
a few  years.  All  these  programs  have  demonstrated  both  merits  and 


and  faedback  generating 


systeins  have  been  recomnended  In  order  to  achieve  soitie  degree  of  ex- 
cellence In  these  programs,  Courseivark  components,  teacher  training 
staff  and  other  human  and  material  resources  need  to  be  examined,  de- 
veloped and  Improved, 

Research,  such  as  the  studies  mentioned  in  this  section,  have 
indicated  the  dearth  of  information  in  the  area  of  B/K  teaoher  training. 
Follow-up  studies,  as  veil  as  identification  of  teacher  characteristics 
and  cctnpetencies  through  research  investigations,  appear  to  be  appropriate 
strategies  for  generating  information  to  facilitate  the  planning  of 

reviewed  here  have  suggested  the  need  for  the  present  study  as  a viable 
means  of  obtaining  data  which  might  benefit  and  contribute  to  the  design 

Most  research  concerning  teacher  effectiveness  has  been  focused 
on  general  education  or  specific  subject  matter  areas,  B/BE  teacner 
effectiveness  has  not  been  widely  explored  to  date.  The  absence  of  valid 
and  adequate  instruments  for  measurement  and  assessment  of  effectiveness 
nas  been  a major  obstacle.  Testing,  as  such,  has  not  proven  successful 
in  evaluating  teacher  competence,  nor  has  it  offered  reliable  evidence 
vfith  which  to  determine  actual  training  deficiencies. 

This  review  has  shown  the  need  for  additional  research  involving 
8/BE  teacher  input  concerning  the  importance  of  teacher  competencies 
and  additional  training  needs  for  selected  competencies.  The  survey  ap- 
proach could  be  a practical  means  for  securing  tliese  data- 
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Bi 1 inqual -Bicultural  Education 

Several  educational  agencies  have  developed  specific  lists  of 
B/BE  teacher  competencies.  Although  the  competencies  included  on  these 
lists  are  varied,  they  have  served  as  guidelines  for  colleges  of  education, 
state  boards  of  licensing  and  certification,  and  school  district  adminis- 
trators. This  section  contains  a review  of  some  of  these  competency 
lists  and  related  research. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education  (USOE)  has  been  a maior 
influence  in  establishing  standards  for  bilingual  education  teacher 
training  programs.  The  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics  (CAL)  published 
fiuidelines  for  the  Preparation  and  Certification  of  Teachers  of  Bilingual- 
Bicultural  Education  in  1974.  The  CAL's  guidelines  identified  “important 

(Blanco,  1973,  p.  488].  At  an  earlier  date,  Blanco  stated: 

This  list  is  quite  comprehensive,  end  it  identifies  critical 
areas  in  which  bilingual  education  teachers  should  have 
expertise.  However,  the  list  of  competencies  may  raise 
questions  concerning  the  feasibility  of  irplementation  in 
a four-year  teacher  preparation  program  because  of  Its 
extensiveness.  (1977,  p.  124). 

Significant  research  in  B/BE  teacher  competencies  has  been 
scarce;  this  lack  of  research  can  be  considered  Justifiable,  since  the 
field  is  new.  The  following  studies  have  provided  some  relevant  data  on 
B/BE  teacher  conpetencies. 

Townsend  (1974)  attempted  to  determine  types  of  Interaction 
patterns  of  bilingual  early  childhood  education  teachers  while  they  taught 
in  Spanish  and  English.  He  compared  both  male  and  famale  teachers,  as 
well  as  assistant  teachers  and  regular  teachers.  For  this  purpose. 
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culture,  and  cognitive  style).  Responses  indicated  tSat  all  competency 
statements  considered  were  necessary  for  B/B£  elementary  teachers  in 

As  a result  of  Kis  survey,  Castillo  suggested  that  these  compe- 
tencies should  be  used  as  a basis  for  designing  CBTE  training  programs 
for  B/BE  teachers.  Reconmendations  for  further  research  which  emerged 
from  this  study  included:  (1)  investigation  of  the  relationship  between 

teacher  competencies  and  eventual  student  achievement  and  (2)  examination 
of  the  relationship  between  acpuisition  of  competencies  in  a laboratory 
setting  versus  actual  teaching  performance  in  a field-based  teaching 
envi ronment. 

Paz  (19S0)  conducted  a study  using  the  Modified  Delphi  Technique 
in  order  to  identify  the  competencies  necessary  for  an  effective  teacher 
in  a B/BE  program  using  Spanish  and  English  as  mediums  of  instruction. 
Bilingual  education  teachers,  project  directors,  and  educators  involved 
directly  in  teacher  training  were  asked  to  identify  the  needed  compe- 
tencies. Participants  generated  lists  of  specific  conpetencies  for  bi- 
lingual education  teachers.  The  identified  competencies  resulted  from 
a combined  concensus  of  the  respondents,  as  well  as  a within-group  con- 
census from  the  different  populations  involved.  Paz  tried  to  validate 
competencies  which  could  be  incorporated  into  the  curriculum  of  future 
teacher  training  programs.  The  five  major  categories  identified  as 
necessary  competencies  tor  bilingual  education  at  the  pre-service  level 
were  (1)  language,  (2)  culture,  (3)  assessment,  (A)  classroom  managetient 
techniques,  and  [S)  parent  and  community  involvement.  At  the  in-service 


level  the  five  nejor  cetegsries  were  (1)  language,  (2)  culture, 

(3)  assessment,  (4)  theoretical  and  ghilosophical  implications,  and 
(5)  classroom  management  techniques. 

The  results  of  this  study  have  provided  support  to  the  present 
researcher’s  contention  that  both  teachers  and  experts  in  9/BE  should 
be  consulted  to  obtain  data  on  perception  of  the  importance  of  teaching 
competencies  and  training  needs  for  Florida  B/BE.  The  present  study 
tried  to  incorporate  input  from  both  local  experts  and  B/BE  program 
teachers  within  Florida  in  an  effort  to  establish  whether  selected 
competencies  within  specific  categories  were  considered  important.  Bi- 
lingual -blcultural  education  teachers  were  consulted  in  order  to  deter- 
mine additional  training  needs  within  each  of  the  six  categories  of 

Ringawa  (1980)  surveyed  English-Spanish  B/BE  teachers  in 
Farmingham,  Massachusetts,  in  order  to  assess  teacher  needs  and  to  develoo 
a training  model  to  meet  those  needs,  The  essential  areas  of  competency 
that  were  identified  included  (1)  instructional  methodology,  (2)  assess- 
ment, and  (3)  culture  and  conmunity.  Ringawa  indicated  that 

the  top  needs  listed  by  the  bilingual  staff  dealt  with  the 
teacher's  desire  to  have  his/her  student  succeed  and  the 
apparent  inability  of  the  teacher  to  apply  motivational 
strategies  to  help  that  student  succeed.  Student  moti- 
vational issues  also  included  the  following  needs:  how  to 
apply  psychology  in  the  classroom;  how  to  diagnose  student 

involve  parents  in  the  bilingual  program;  how  to  be  creative 
on  a dally  basis;  and  how  to  learn  more  about  the  special 
needs  of  children  of  Hispanic  background,  (pp,  61-62) 

The  training  model  developed  by  Ringawa  includes  courses  designed  to 
offer  experiences  to  pre-service  teacher  candidates  in  methods,  materials 
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assessment  instruments,  and  classroom  strategies.  In  like  manner,  the 

teachers  as  a sgringboard  for  making  recommendations  for  future  training 
programs  at  both  pre-service  and  in-service  levels  in  Florida. 

In  the  literature  concerning  the  coti(>etencies  for  B/BE  teachers, 
nianerous  suggestions  have  been  voiced  in  support  of  all  of  the  different 
competency  areas.  Ballesteros  (1973)  addressed  the  issue  of  B/BE  teacher 


training  with  respect  to  competencies  as  follcMs; 


In  addition  to  teachers  having  knowledge  of  the  content 
areas,  they  should  also  have  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
language,  techniques  and  methpdologies,  educational 
curriculum,  and  educational  psychology.  Teacher  prepara- 
tion institutions  should  include  special  sections  on 
ethnic  interest  to  allow  preservice  and  inservice  teachers 
to  delve  into  cultural  differences  affecting  classroom 
practices  and  teacher-student  Interaction,  (pp.  101-102) 


This  view  enfihasized  the  importance  of  cultural  competencies. 

The  issue  of  teacher  ethnicity  has  also  been  raised  as  a factor 
influencing  the  success  of  B/BE  programs.  Paulston  (1980)  stated; 

Ouestions  under  this  variable  include  whether  the  teacher 
is  a member  of  the  same  ethnic  group  as  the  children,  whether 
the  seme  teacher  teaches  in  both  languages,  whether  each 
language  is  taught  by  a native  speaker,  or  tdiether  the  two 
languages  are  represented  by  a certified  teacher  on  the  one 
hand  and  by  a teacher's  aide  on  the  other,  (p.  23) 

Questions  regarding  the  importance  of  teacher  language  dominance 
and  cultural  dominance  have  been  considered  by  Ballesteros  (1978).  He 


mean  such  teachers  are  properly  qualified"  (pp.  I0I-102). 

Hir  de  Old  (1978)  suggested  three  essential  pre-service  training 
competencies  to  be  developed; 
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Three  essential  competencies  are  that  he  should  demonstrate 
ability  to  apply  knowledge  of  professional  content  to  ap- 
propriate bilingual  teaching,  learning  situations,  that  he 
should  demonstrate  personal  growth  and  development  and 
those  personal/professional  qualities  which  enable  estab- 
lishment of  effective  relationships  with  bilingual  students, 
parents,  and  others,  in  culturally  diverse  settings,  that 
he  should  demonstrate  ability  to  provide  a satisfying  and 
constructive  learning  environment  in  vdiich  principles  of 
individual  differences  are  applied  effectively  with  bi- 
lingual individuals  and  bilingual  groups,  (p.  361] 

Hir  de  Cid's  major  point  appears  tp  be  the  importance  of  competency  in 

the  various  aspects  of  human  relations  as  related  to  teacher  interaction 


with  students,  parents,  and  comnunity. 

feinberg,  Cuevas  and  Perea  (1973)  contended  that  persons  of  bi- 
Hngual-bicultural  background  need  to  have  special  training  for  the  field. 
Such  persons  should  not  be  employed  without  proper  training  in  methods 
and  second  language  instruction  skills.  Such  comments  have  supported 
the  movement  in  favor  of  ensuring  the  development  of  B/SE  competencies 


To  summariae,  this  section  presented  examples  of  related  research 
and  literature  which  support  the  notion  that  B/SE  teacher  competencies 
are  important  and  should  be  examined  and  weighed  in  view  of  training  needs 
at  pre-service  and  in-service  levels.  The  areas  briefly  covered  included 
(I)  lists  of  competencies  and  guidelines,  (2)  teacher  competencies  in 
classroom  research  and  surveys,  and  (3)  supporting  comnents  from  B/BE 
authorities  indicating  the  need  to  develop  teacher  competencies  in 


ency,  cultural  awareness,  meth- 


age  proflcli 


HunaiHstic  Teacher  Educatiw  and  BUinaual- 


In  recent  yeart  general  teacher  education  hat  changed  con- 
siderably. In  an  atCenqit  to  improve  traditional  teacher  training 
programs,  educators  have  developed  innovative  programs  such  as  Kunan- 
istic  Teacher  Education  (HTE).  The  contribution  of  this  approach  to 
the  field  of  B/BE  lies  in  HTE's  enphasis  upon  teacher  exploration  of 
self,  attitudes,  goals,  and  needs  as  a teacher.  This  theoretical 
framework  contributes  support  for  belief  in  the  value  of  developing  good 
self-concepts  via  continual  self-eiploration.  The  purpose  of  developing 
the  "self"  relates  to  the  overall  professional  Improvement  and  favorable 
attitudes. 

Humanistic  Teacher  Education  was  founded  upon  the  theoretical 
framework  of  perceptual  psychology.  Perceptual  psychology  focuses  upon 
the  individual's  internal  frame  of  reference.  This  approach  has  involved 
and  centers  upon  perceptions  of  meanings,  seeking  to  understand  how 
things  appear  to  an  individual— what  his  personal  experience  is.  Combs  et 
(1976)  explained  that  "those  interested  in  such  internal  experiences 
have  explored  questions  involving  attitudes,  feelings,  beliefs,  values, 
purposes,  emotions,  desires,  goals,  needs,  and  self-concepts"  (pp.  1-2). 

The  basic  postulate  of  the  perceptual  field  has  been  explained 
by  Combs  as  "all  behavior,  without  exception,  is  completely  determined  by 
and  pertinent  to  the  perceptual  field  of  the  behaving  organism"  (1976, 
p.  18).  According  to  Combs,  the  effective  person  is  one  whose  concept 
of  "self"  is  linked  to  the  well  being  of  others.  An  individual's  per- 
ception of  self  can  be  developed  through  contact  with  his/her  environment 
and  culture  as  well  as  from  personal  experiences. 


the  distinct  differences 


training  programs  designed  according  to  the  precepts  of  behaviorism 

cerning  effective  teachers  (good  teaching)  based  upon  the  behaviorlst 
point  of  view  tends  to  be  Inconclusive.  Combs  et  al . (1374)  criticized 
the  Competency-Based  Teacher  Education  (CBTE)  approach  for  its  extensive 
use  of  behavioral  objectives.  He  considered  that  learning  or  developing 
skills  in  "cpmpetencies"  did  not  indicate  or  ensure  teacher  competence. 

He  stated  that  "competence  grows  more  effectively  out  of  a deep  under- 
standing of  the  processes  of  growth  and  development  and  experience  with 
children  in  real  teaching-learning  situations"  (p.  148). 

In  respect  to  the  direct  influence  made  by  a teacher  (with  his/ 
her  phenomenal  self  involved  in  the  process)  upon  the  outcome  of  the  edu- 
cational enterprise.  Combs  et  al,  (1974)  voiced  the  following; 

The  meanings  held  by  educators  play  a vital  role  in  detennining 
what  happens  to  students  everywhere.  They  provide  the  basic 
dynamics  from  which  practices  are  evolved.  They  are  basic 
causes  of  teacher  and  administrator  behavior  and  determine  the 
nature  of  what  goes  on  In  the  classroom  and  the  schools  and 
systems  in  which  they  exist.  Yet  meanings  can  also  be  changed. 

As  a consequence,  any  system  of  accountability  must  give  the 
exploration,  assessment,  and  continuous  review  of  educational 
purposes  an  important  place  in  its  attempts  to  help  education 
achieve  its  fundamental  objectives,  (p.  171) 

Combs  seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion  chat  teachers'  perceptions  of  their  own 
teaching  situation  and  their  awareness  of  relevant  teaching  competencies 
as  reguired  by  the  program  could  affect  their  eventual  performance  in 


teacher^s  perception  of  the  degree  of  importance  of  specific 


behaviors  and  teaching  skills  can  influence  his/her  display  of  such  be- 
haviors and  skills  in  the  actual  classroom.  Consequently,  teachers 
should  periodically  examine  their  training  preparation  in  view  of 
teaching  demands  within  their  school  setting.  A teacher's  attitude 
could  likewise  be  influenced  by  perception  and  training  experiences. 

Humanistic  educators  such  as  Combs  and  others  have  stressed  the 
importance  of  considering  teacher  attitudes  toward  the  educational  pro- 
grams in  which  they  are  involved.  Pettigrew  (1973)  stated  that  “the 
teacher's  own  attitudes  and  behaviors  operate  to  shape  the  attitudes 
and  behaviors  of  their  students.  This  is  especially  apparent  in  the 
early  grades  where  the  social  influence  of  peers  is  not  as  great  as  that 
of  Uie  teacher"  {p.  2). 

The  attitudes  of  B/BE  program  teachers  toward  bilingual  education 
(bilingualism)  have  been  linked  to  the  potential  effectiveness  of  the 
program.  Some  authorities  have  suggested  that  programs  are  ineffective 
if  teacher  attitudes  are  negative  (Chapa,  1978;  Noad,  1979;  PoHtzer  i 
Merino,  1978).  Blanco  (1978)  discussed  the  issue  of  attitudes  in  B/BE 
as  follows: 

Another  dimension  of  attitudes  toward  bilingual  education  lies 
within  the  ranks  of  bilingual  educators,  A great  deal  of 
parochialism  still  exists  within  the  field.  Presumably,  bi- 
lingual educators  are  striving  to  achieve  common  goals.  Yet 
we  see  little  effort  to  engage  in  serious  educational  ex- 
change programs,  whereby  the  Southwest,  for  example,  could 
benefit  from  hiring  Puerto  Ricans  or  the  Northeast  could 
strengthen  Us  concepts  of  the  Hispanic  world  by  recruiting 
Mexican-Amerioan  teachers.  Although  bilingual  educatim 
should  present  a unified  front,  the  internal  division  even 
within  a particular  language  group  will  eventually  prove  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  very  goals  toward  ;di1ch  Uie  profession 
is  striving;  maintenance  of  bilingual  education  for  LESA  [Lim- 
ited English  Speaking  Ability)  and  for  mainstream  children,  (p.  A92) 
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Blanca's  statement  implied  that  improved  internal  organization  and 
increased  exchange  of  expertise  and  ideas  should  be  employed  to 
strengthen  the  commitment  of  B/BE  teachers. 

lingual  education  was  made  by  Raymond  Mosley.  Mosley  (1970)  tried  to 
ascertain  the  attitude  held  by  lay  parents  who  were  directly  involved 
in  bilingual  education  and  who  were  directly  affected  by  its  problems 
in  the  state  of  Texas,  He  sought  to  answer  the  question:  "Does  the 
Hexican-American  lay  parent  tend  to  share  the  current  professional 
opinion  that  bilingualism  is  an  asset  that  should  be  cultivated  in 
children?"  [Chapa,  1978,  p.  S8).  According  to  Chapa  (1978),  Mosley's 

questionnaire  would  most  likely  have  an  acceptance  of  bilingual  education 
for  public  schools"  (p.  68).  Mosley's  most  valuable  contribution  was  the 
development  of  this  attitude  scale  [see  pp.  54-56  for  detailed  des- 
cription of  this  scale). 

Chapa  (1978)  used  the  Mosley  Attitude  Scale  together  with  the 
Apple  Survey  to  examine  the  attitudes  of  teachers  and  principals  toward 
bilingual  education  and  toward  disadvantaged  children  in  B/BE  programs 
in  Texas,  He  assumed  that  most  of  the  B/BE  students  in  Texas  generally 
came  from  low  socioeconomic  status  (SES)  groups,  Chapa  concluded  that 
elementary  school  principals  and  elementary  school  teachers  who  had 
positive  attitudes  toward  disadvantaged  children  were  also  more  favor- 
able in  their  attitudes  toward  bilingual  education, 

Chapa  also  suggested  that  the  conplex  feelings  of  both  principals 
ng  their  affect  on 


regardir 


prsgrams.  He  believed  that  such  analysis  would  oroniote  an  understanding 
of  the  effects  of  teacher  attitudes  on  their  acceptance  of  bilingual 
education.  Likewise,  he  believed  that  a teacher's  attitude  toward  bi- 
lingual programs  could  be  influenced  by  his/her  individual  attitude 
toward  the  type  of  students  he/she  serves.  Chapa  pointed  out  that 
Mexican-American  subjects  had  a more  positive  attitude  toward  B/B£  than 
did  the  non-Mexican  subjects.  This  result  agreed  with  the  assimption 
that  teachers  who  speak  the  language  of  the  minority  stuitents  are  more 
sensitive  as  a group  to  B/BE  program  objectives  and  goals. 

Medina  (1974)  examined  the  attitudes  held  by  administrators  of 
bilingual  programs  toward  bilingualism  in  Texas.  Their  attitudes  were 
compared  with  those  held  by  professional  educators  who  advocated  bilingual 
programs  with  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  personal  background 
characteristics,  such  as  sex,  ethnicity,  age,  teaching  experience,  and 
ethnic  composition  of  a locale  had  any  relationship  with  the  attitudes. 
Results  from  this  research  indicated  that  administrator  attitudes  tomrd 
bilingualism  were  favorable  as  compared  te  attitudes  held  by  professional 
educators.  However,  no  significant  relationship  was  found  between  at- 
titudes demonstrated  by  administrators  and  any  of  the  variables  ren- 
tloned  above.  Medina  recoimended  further  research  to  determine  whether 
teachers  indeed  have  the  preparation  needed  for  B/BE  programs.  His 
suggestion  has  given  support  to  the  notion  that  additional  research  on 
B/BE  teacher  attitudes  is  needed. 

Dandridge  (igso)  investigated  whether  there  was  a relationship 
tetween  teachers'  cultural  awareness  and  centain  attitudes,  which  were 
considered  the  subject-matter  sophistication  of  teachers,  and 


teachers' 


classroom  behaviors.  The  following  relationships  were  examined; 

(1)  academic  preparation  and  cultural  awareness  of  teachers.  (2)  knowl- 
edge of  subject  matter  and  teacher  attitudes  toward  ethnicity, 

(3)  Intercultural  attitudes  of  teachers  and  their  classroom  behaviors, 
and  (4)  the  attitudes  of  teachers  toward  concepts  dealing  with  ethnicity. 
Her  survey  was  conducted  with  sixth  grade  teachers  in  a school  county 

in  Maryland.  Among  the  major  findings  were  (1)  teachers  with  academic 
preparation  in  subject  areas  concerning  ethnicity  and  cultural  pluralism 
were  more  culturally  aware  and  had  greater  knowledge  of  their  subject 

teachers'  cultural  awareness,  (3)  teachers  who  possessed  greater  cul- 
tural awareness  coupled  with  knowledge  of  subject  matter  also  had  posi- 
tive attitudes  toward  Ideas  related  to  ethnicity  and  cultural  pluralism, 

(4]  teachers  possessing  positive  attitudes  also  practiced  multi-cultural 


Dandridge  reconnended  further  studies  to  determine  the  effects 
produced  by  teacher  attitudes  on  student  performance.  She  concluded  that 
a teacher's  cultural  awareness  influences  his/her  intercultural  atti- 
tudes, and  that  positive  attitudes  are  observable  through  multi-cultural 
behavior  In  the  classroom. 

Another  study  concerning  attitudes  held  by  bilingual  teachers 
MS  conducted  by  Gonzalez  (1980).  In  this  survey  Gonzalez  sought  to 
determine  vdiether  prospective  teachers'  attitudes  were  influenced  by 
(1)  the  number  of  courses  taken  1n  bilingual  education,  (2)  the  type  of 
college  attended,  and  (3)  the  number  of  years  they  served  as  teachers' 
aides  (experience).  Findings  revealed  that  thirty-one  of  the  forty 


statements  used  obtained  agreeable  responses  toward  several  aspects  of 
bilingual  education.  A total  of  7W  of  the  respondents  answered  favor- 
ably to  ten  statements  dealing  with  the  philosophy  of  bilingual  education. 
Respondents  were  in  disagreement  regarding  the  curriculum  of  bilingual 
education  programs  and  several  items  related  to  students  and  parents. 
Course  offerings  focusing  on  natters  of  parents  and  comnunity  affairs 
were  few.  Sontalez  reconnended  that  colleges  and  universities  establish 
opportunities  for  prospective  teachers  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
competencies  that  demonstrate  awareness  of  the  needs  and  goals  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  comnunity  served  by  the  B/BE  program. 

To  suimarize.  Hiinanistic  Teacher  Education  advocates  have  implied 
that  in  order  to  build  effective  pre-service  and/or  in-service  programs 
for  B/BE  teachers  it  is  essential  to  first  consider  teachers'  perceptions. 
This  section  has  cited  the  need  to  discover  ways  of  measuring  teachers' 
perceptions  of  their  own  teaching  competencies  and  their  individual  atti- 
tudes toward  bilingual  education.  The  research  and  literature  have  sug- 
gested the  ne-d  for  devising  non-threatening  strategies  for  discerning 
areas  in  which  teachers  wiuld  benefit  from  additional  training  to  help 
them  function  more  effectively  in  B/BE  programs. 

Research  has  shown  that  a favorable  attitude  toward  bilingual 
education  should  be  a prerequisite  to  teaching  in  the  program.  Ro- 
be firmly  developed  during  teacher  training,  whether  pre-service  or  in- 

Ballesteros  (ig78)  siinmarized  the  major  goals  in  preparing 
teachers  to  be  effective  in  6/BE;  they  were 


The  teacher  will  come  to  understani!  Ms/her  oun  attitudes, 
anxieties,  insecurities,  and  prejudices  in  a program  of 
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The  tesk  of  translating  a theoretical  oosition  into  a competency  is 
difficult  since  theory  cannot  always  be  applied  to  real  life  situations 
The  second  major  approach  involves  the  task  analytic.  This 
procedure  has  several  variations,  including  job  or  role  analysis  and 
the  empirical-hypotbesls-generating  approach.  In  essence  this  procedun 
employs  survey  techniques  and  seeks  to  answer  "how  often"  and  "how 
important"  the  performance  of  a given  skill  or  behavior  is  considered 
by  teachers  and  other  experts.  Kay  stated  that  in  this  procedure: 

The  completed  analysis  of  task  Inventory  questionnaires 
provides  an  indication  of  the  major  compeUncies  needed 
by  teachers  to  function  in  the  real  and  present  world  of 


The  strength  of  this  approach  is  that  it  confronts 
teacher  education  colieges  with  the  realities  of  public 
school  classrooms,  (p,  IS) 

Consequently,  this  procedure  provides  data  which  can  te  easily  applied 
to  existing  teacher  training  programs  to  meet  inmediate  needs. 

The  third  major  approach  is  the  course  conversion  approach, 
which  involves  "the  reformulation  of  current  courses  with  course  require- 
ments rewritten  as  behavioral  objectives"  (kay,  1975,  p.  30).  This  final 
example  is  described  by  Kay  as  the  best  procedure  to  use  when  iraiediate 

To  sumnarize,  the  three  approaches  described  above  have  both 


strengths  and  weaknesses  and  should  be  used  with  the  undersUnding  that 
they  are  not  panaceas  to  competency  identification  for  teacher  training. 
The  procedure  which  has  best  linked  identification  of  competencies  with 
classroom  realities,  as  well  as  identified  future  trends  in  teacher  roles 
and  demands,  has  been  tt*  task  analysis  approach.  The  present  investi- 
gation sought  to  identify,  among  other  things,  the  most  Important  B/BE 


program  teacner  competencJe 


participating  teachers.  Hence,  the  present  stuOy  was  undertaken  using 
the  survey  technipue  to  acquire  information  about  each  competency  sub- 
scale  developed  as  a result  of  consulting  the  competency  guidelines 

Sunmary 

This  chapter  has  examined  certain  contributions  fron  related 

following  areas  were  covered:  Competency-Based  Teacher  Education  (CBTE} 
an  Historical  Perspective;  Bilingual-Bicultural  Teacher  Education  and 
CSTE;  Bilingual-Bicultural  Education  Teacher  Training  Programs  and 
Teacher  Effectiveness;  Bilingual-Bicultural  Education  Teacher  Compe- 
tencies; Humanistic  Teacher  Education  and  Bilingual-Bicultural  Teacher 
Attitudes;  and  Conpetencies  Identification  Procedures. 

It  was  evidenced,  from  this  brief  review,  that  additional  re- 
search concerning  B/BE  teachers  was  needed.  Much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  students  served  through  0/BE.  Bilingual-bicultural  educa- 
tion teachers,  wi  the  other  hand,  have  been  somewhat  neglected  in  the 

The  areas  of  Competency-Based  Teacher  Education  and  Humanistic 
Teacher  Education  were  reviewed  as  a basis  for  developing  a unique 
eclectic  framework  for  pre-service  and  in-service  B/ffi  teacher  training 
programs.  Proponents  of  competency-based  teacher  education  have  favored 
development  of  competent  teachers  fully  equipped  with  the  behaviors  and 
skills  required  by  a teacher's  chosen  subject  area.  Proponents  of 


human'TSdc  teacher  education  have  stressed  that  teachers  should  team 
to  enamlne  their  teaching  and  make  personal  Judgements  concerning  pro- 
fessional needs  and  changes  necessary  for  Improvement.  Both  approaches 

teachers. 

The  literature  and  research  cited  in  this  chapter  have  supported 
Che  need  for  additional  research  in  8/BB  teacher  competencies  and  program 
attitudes.  The  review  has  also  revealed  a dearth  of  teacher-based 
research,  particularly  as  concerns  B/BE  teachers  in  Florida.  Research 
conducted  in  CBTE  and  B/DE  Uacher  training  have  not  considered  teachers' 
perceptions  of  competencies,  program  attitude  and  the  relationship 
these  might  have  with  selected  teacher  background  variables.  The 
present  study  sought  to  offer  to  those  responsible  either  for  developing 
future  B/BE  pre-service  and  in-service  programs  or  for  training  teachers, 
an  additional  source  from  which  to  derive  ideas  for  relevant  training 
programs. 


CHAPTER  III 


METHODOLOGT 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  relationship  be- 
tween teachers'  perceptions  of  the  importance  of  selected  competencies, 
additional  training  needs,  their  attitudes  toward  B/BE,  and  selected 
teacher  background  variables.  The  procedures  followed  for  this  study 
included  the  (1)  development  of  a questionnaire  aimed  at  disclosing 
information  concerning  bilingual-bicultural  program  teacher  competencies, 
(2)  establishment  of  the  content  validity  and  reliability  of  that 
questionnaire,  (3)  selection  of  two  samples  from  two  teacher  populations, 
(4]  pilot  testing  of  the  questionnaire  package,  (S]  field  study  and  data 
collection,  and  (6)  data  analysis.  This  chapter  contains  a description 
of  these  procedures. 

Develop^nt  of  the  Bi  1 inqual -Bicultural  Program 
leather  Competencies  Questionnaire 

Several  sources  served  as  reference  in  developing  the  competency 
items  for  the  Bilingual-Bicultural  Program  Teacher  Competencies  Question- 
naire k-12  (00PTCQ).  The  major  source  used  for  this  study  was  the  01- 
lingual-Bicultural  Teacher  Competencies  <-12  Guidelines  developed  by  the 
Florida  Foreign  Language  Association  Bilingual  Task  Force  (available  from 
Dr.  Ernest  Frechette,  Florida  State  University.  Tallahassee,  Florida). 

One  hundred  items  were  developed  in  reference  to  each  item  pre- 
sented in  the  original  Task  Force  Guidelines.  For  each  original  item  a 
48 
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minimuni  of  two  competency  Btatenents  were  developed.  Otner  sources  con- 
sulted were  (1)  Competencies  for  University  Programs  in  Bilingual 
Education  (Blanco,  1978),  (2)  Major  Program  Components,  Competencies 
and  Esperiences  to  be  a Part  of  tiie  Bilingual  Teacher  Education  Programs 
(Sutman,  Sandstrom,  J Shoemaker,  1979.  pp.  59-71),  and  (3)  Guidelines 
for  the  Preparation  and  Certification  of  Teachers  of  Bilingual/Bicultural 
Education  [Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  1974). 

Contact  was  made  with  three  bilingual  experts,  all  former  members 
of  the  Florida  Foreign  Language  Bilingual-Bicultural  Task  Force  which 
developed  the  Bilingual-Bicultural  Teacher  Competencies  K-12  in  1975. 

Each  expert  was  individually  visited  at  his/her  respective  institution 
to  obtain  his/her  participation  on  an  evaluation  panel.  The  purpose  of 
this  panel  was  to  judge  the  items  on  the  researcher's  questionnaire.  An 
overall  evaluation  concerning  the  questionnaire  and  the  study  was  obtained 
on  visits  with  the  prospective  panel  members.  A fourth  member  was  in- 
vited to  participate  on  the  panel;  he  was  involved  in  CBTE  teacher 
training  for  B/BE  and  possessed  the  necessary  expertise. 

An  initial  list  of  100  competency  statements  was  developed  and 
nailed  to  each  panel  member  with  a cover  letter  containing  detailed 
instructions  for  judging  each  item  and  item  categorization  (see  Appendix  A 
tor  letter  and  questionnaire).  The  panel  was  instructed  to  consider  each 
item  according  to  the  following  criteria:  (1)  simplicity  of  language, 

(2)  clarity  of  wording,  (3)  aoiilguity  of  meaning,  and  (4)  relevancy  of 
the  items  to  the  field  of  B/BE  K-12.  The  panel  was  also  instructed  to 
categorize  each  competency  item  into  one  of  the  following  competency 


categories;  0)  language.  (2)  culture.  (3)  methods,  (fl)  human  rela- 
tions, and  (5)  assessment-  Finally  they  were  asked  to  react  to  the 
following  statement; 

This  Instrument  includes  the  most  vital  bil1ngual-b1cul tura1 

teacher  ccrnipetencies.  Yes  No 

If  the  answer  to  this  last  question  was  negative,  they  were  asked  to  ex- 
plain. A section  for  comments  and  suggestions  was  Included.  The  ques- 
tionnaire was  mailed  to  each  member  of  the  panel  on  November  22,  1980. 
They  were  asked  to  respond  and  return  the  completed  questionnaire  by 
December  6,  1980.  Several  telephone  calls  were  made  during  this  period 
for  purposes  of  follow-up  and  to  clarify  certain  procedural  aspects  of 
the  study. 

After  analyzing  the  experts'  reactions,  the  number  of  Items  In 
the  Instrument  was  reduced  to  50.  The  Instrument  was  refined  in  other 
ways  as  well  in  order  to  accommodate  suggestions  and  recontnendations-  The 
deculon-rule  for  retaining  an  Item  required  that  three  of  the  four  panel 
members  validate  the  relevancy  of  the  item.  All  panel  responses  were 
received  by  Oedember  12.  1980- 

After  revision  and  rewording  of  several  items  according  to  sug- 
gestions and  recommendations  from  the  panel  members,  the  revised  ques- 
tionnaire was  returned  to  panel  members  for  final  judging  of  the  Items 
and  categorization  (see  Appendix  8 for  copies  of  the  second  letter  and 
second  questionnaire).  An  additional  category  was  added  entitled- 
Professional  Development.  This  new  category  was  deemed  necessary,  since 
some  Items  seemed  to  refer  to  staff-development  skills.  Definitions  for 
each  category  were  Included  In  this  second  questionnaire  draft  In  order 


competency  eCatements 


valia  sample  of  representative 


S/BE  program  teacher  competencies. 

The  four  experts  Judged  49  items  as  relevant.  They  also  agreed 
unanimously  that  the  Instriment  contained  a good  sample  of  vital  bi- 
lingual-bicultural  competencies  K-12.  Forty-five  Items  were  categorized 
among  the  six  possible  Item  categories,  with  at  least  75%  agreement. 

Four  of  the  Hems  did  not  receive  a consensus  of  75%  with  regard  to  the 
conpetency  categories.  However,  these  same  items  did  receive  support 
from  three  of  the  four  panel  members  regarding  the  criteria,  for  rele- 
vancy. The  final  questionnaire  contained  competency  statements;  the 
researcher  decided  to  include  the  last  four  Items  that  had  not  received 
a 75%  consensus  with  regard  to  categorization  and  classified  them  as  non- 
categorizable  (see  Appendix  D for  a copy  of  the  questionnaire  as  used 
In  the  pilot  study  after  the  second  panel  revision). 

Six  categories  were  used  for  this  instrument.  Since  the  litera- 
ture on  B/BE  teacher  competehcies  repeatedly  indicated  these  es  the  major 
category  areas  for  ccxnpetency,  this  researcher  contended  that  the  liter- 
ature supported  and  Justified  the  use  of  these  six  categories.  Further- 
more, these  were  the  same  categories  which  had  been  identified  as  being 
of  primary  importance  in  the  curriculum  of  B/BE  teacher  training/prepara- 
tion programs. 

The  data  obtained  in  this  study  were  analyzed  via  the  use  of 
the  statutlcel  Package  for  Social  Sciences  (SPSS)  and  the  Biomedical 
Computer  Programs  (SHOP).  Computing  was  done  using  the  facilities  of 
the  Northeast  Regional  Date  Center  of  the  State  University  System  of 
Florida,  located  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 


coefficii 
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reliability  of  the  BBPTCQ  was  established  via  the  use  of 
ent  alpha  reliability  estimate.  In  the  bilot  study  the  co- 
efficient alpha  resulted  in  .91  for  the  Importance  Scale  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire and  .97  for  the  Need  Scale,  respectively.  The  Hosley  Attitude 
Scale  obtained  a coefficient  alpha  of  .77  {see  Table  1 for  coefficient 
alphas  from  pilot  study).  According  to  Fo«  (1969)  in  "the  area  of  atti- 

and  so  eapectations  for  reliability  must  be  adjusted  down  typically  to 
where  correlations  in  the  70s  are  accepted"  (p.  362).  Consequently,  the 
reliability  obtained  for  each  part  of  the  questionnaire  package  (including 
the  Mosley  Attitude  Scale)  was  considered  to  be  very  good. 

TABLE  1 

COEFFICIENT  ALPHA  RELIABILITY  ESTIMATES  FOR  BBPTCfl 
ON  IMPORTANCE  AND  NEED  SCALES  AND  MOSLEY 
ATTITUDE  SCALE  RESULTING  FROM  PILOT 
STUDY  RESPONDENTS 


Stale  f Competency  Items  Coefficient  Alpha 

Importance  l-«g  .gj 

I Need  1-qg  .97 

Hosley  Attitude  1-ZO  ,77 


The  final  draft  of  the  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  D for  copy) 

•as  designed  to  elicit  participant-teachers'  reactions  to  each  competency 
nt  using  each  of  the  following  scales: 


Importance  of  tlie  Item 


1.  of  no  importance 

Z.  of  little  importance 

3.  of  some  importance 

4.  of  great  importance 

t.  Training  Need  for  tue  Item 

1 . no  need  for  training 

2.  little  need  for  training 

3.  some  need  for  training 

4.  great  need  for  training 

Tliese  tw  response  sets  were  foor-point  Likert-type  scales.  The  first 
Likert -type  scale  indicated  the  degree  of  importance  of  each  competency 
statement,  as  perceived  by  the  teacher.  The  second  Likert-type  scale  indi- 
cated the  degree  to  which  the  participant  teacher  perceived  a personal 
need  for  additional  training  in  the  competency  area  described  in  each  item. 

In  the  final  questionnaire  (as  used  in  the  field  study),  the 
competency  statements  were  categorised  as  follows  (1)  items  1-13  were 
items  pertaining  to  language.  (Z)  items  14-Zl  focused  on  culture,  (3)  items 
ZZ-Z8  related  to  methods  of  teaching,  (4)  items  29-37  concerned  himan 
relations.  (5)  items  38-43  regarded  assessment,  (6)  items  44-47  pertained 
to  professional  development,  and  (7)  items  48-51  were  non-categorijable . 

The  Mosley  attitude  Scale 

The  Hosley  Attitude  Scale  waa  developed  by  Raymond  rtosley  in  1969 
(see  Appendix  E for  a copy  of  this  scale).  Hosley  described  the  purpose 
of  his  research  as  one  “to  develop  and  partially  standardize  a summated 
rating  type  instrument  for  appraising  attitudes  toward  Spanish-Engl ish 
bilingualism  in  the  Southwest"  (p.  175).  His  instrument  used  a five-point 
Likert-type  scale  with  the  following  possible  responses 
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Tlie  entire  scale  consisted  of  twenty  statements;  seven  of  wtiich  were 

The  items  included  were  3,  7.  11.  13.  14.  19,  and  20.  Tlie  other  five 
were  positively  stated  and  refer  to  the  advantages  of  bilingualism. 

Hosley  (1969)  identified  four  levels  for  the  purpose  of  indi- 
cating the  degree  of  negative  or  positive  attitude.  The  four  levels  and 
corresponding  cut-off  scores  were 


Above  84.5  = most  favorable  attitude 

Above  78.0  • above  neOium  attitude 

Below  78.0  » below  medium  attitude 

Below  68.1  = least  favorable  attitude  (1975,  p.  177) 

Chapa  (1977)  described  the  Hosley  Attitude  Scale  as  follows 

Hosley  (1969),  Professor  of  Foreign  Languages  at  Western 
Illinois  University,  reported  the  development  and  application 
of  an  attitude  scale  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  atti- 
tudes of  parents  toward  bilingual  education.  The  scale  was 
constructed  to  indicate  the  people  with  high  scores  on  the 
questionnaire  would  most  likely  nave  an  acceptance  of  bilingual 
education  for  public  schools,  (p,  69) 


Since  the  first  use  of  the  Mosley  Attitude  Scale,  it  has  been  used  to 


derive  Information  atout  teachers  in  B/BE 
to  the  adequacy  of  Mosley's  procedure  for 
reliability  of  the  scale.  Chapa  indicated 

Because  of  the  inadequate  description 
procedure  of  the  Hosley  Scale,  the  wri 
check  the  validity,  reliability,  and  t 
items  in  the  instrument,  (p.  70) 

Chapa  checked  the  reliability  of  the  scale 
Coefficient.  He  checked  validity  by  compa 


establishing  the  validity  and 


of  the  cross-validation 
iter  decided  to  further 
he  homogeniety  of  the 


; using  the  Pearson  Correlation 
iring  two  school  districts  which 
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differed  in  We  quality  of  their  bilingual  programs  (i.e..  outstanding 
program  vs.  meager  program).  Analysis  of  variance  was  conducted  indi- 
cating significant  difference  existed  between  the  two  school  systems. 

Chapa  concluded  "the  Mosley  Scale  seems  to  be  valid  In  indicating  which 
subjects  have  more  positive  attitudes  toward  bilingual  education"  (p.  74). 
The  outstanding  school  district  had  a mean  of  87.7,  while  the  meager 
school  district  obtained  a mean  of  79.9  (Chapa,  1977). 

Raymond  Mosley  was  contacted  by  the  researcher  for  permission 
to  use  the  instrument  in  the  present  study.  Such  permission  was  obtained 
in  September,  1980.  The  instrument  was  adapted  to  fit  the  Florida 
teacher  participants  (see  Appendix  E for  revised  version). 

The  Mosley  Attitude  Scale  was  selected  for  use  in  the  present 
study  because  it  appeared  to  be  a good  indicator  of  attitude  toward  bi- 
lingual education;  the  instrument  also  discriminated  between  negative 
and  positive  attitudes.  The  issue  of  attitude  was  extremely  relevant  to 
the  present  study  since  it  was  assumed  that  professional  attitudes  toward 
a teaching  program  (in  this  case  B/BE)  could  be  influenced  by  teacher 
training  experiences,  as  well  as  work  environment.  Environment,  cultural 
background  and  academic  preparation  have  all  been  considered  to  be 
potentially  significant  in  their  influence  on  the  formation  of  personal 
attitudes.  The  researcher  considered  it  important  to  identify  the  atti- 
tudes of  B/BE  teachers  toward  bilingual  education.  It  was  considered 
that  such  data  would  be  valuable  in  designing  future  in-service  and  pre- 
service programs.  Evidence  of  negative  attitudes  could  have  iin)Hed 
the  advisability  of  enforcing  attitude  development  as  a goal  of  future 
training  programs. 


Selectiod  of  T«o  Separate  Samples  from  Two 


Sn  official  11st  containing  statistical  data  on  all  bilingual 
education  programs  In  the  state  of  Florida  was  obtained  from  the  Education 
Information  Services  Division  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  Tallahassee 
on  July  21.  1980.  The  listing  for  each  county  Included  the  total  number 
of  students  enrolled,  the  number  of  classes,  and  the  total  nijnber  of 
teachers  as  reported  for  Fall  1979-  From  this  list  those  counties  with 
the  greatest  number  of  B/K  program  teachers  were  identified.  The  geo- 
grephic  area  selected  for  Investigation  was  western  Florida  since  no  B/BE 
research  had  been  conducted  to  date  in  this  area. 

Four  B/8E  program  administrators  were  contacted  over  the  telephone 
in  Collier,  Lee,  Hillsborough,  and  Honroe  counties  between  January  and 
hSy  1981.  The  researcher  requested  permission  to  conduct  the  teacher 
survey  in  these  counties.  The  purposes  and  possible  contributions  of 
the  study  were  briefly  explained.  Three  of  the  four  bilingual  program 
officials  approved  the  plan  to  conduct  the  survey  with  their  B/BE  program 
teachers.  The  criteria  for  selecting  a given  county  for  participation 
«ne'  (1)  presence  of  a K-12  Spanish-Engl ish  B/BE  program,  (2)  a large 
number  of  B/BE  teachers  serving  the  program  (i.e.,  15  teachers  or  more), 
and  (3)  location  on  the  western  part  of  Florida  where  little  research  in 
the  field  of  B/BE  had  occurred. 

Two  of  the  four  counties  contacted.  Collier  and  Lee,  agreed  to 
participate  in  the  pilot  study.  The  third  county,  Hillsborough,  had  the 
largest  total  number  of  B/BE  teachers  and  served  as  the  site  for  the 


field  study. 
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Teacher  training  programs  for  B/8E  within  the  state  were 
examined  to  identify  existing  CBTE  programs.  Florida  International 
Uiirersity  (FIl)  was  identified  as  having  a CBTE  bilingual  education 
teacher  training  program;  the  program  director  was  contacted  by  tele- 
phone in  August  1980,  and  on  October  2,  1980  a personal  visit  by  the 
researcher  was  made  to  the  program  director.  Permission  was  sought 
and  granted  to  include  the  graduate  program  student-teachers  from  FUl 
in  the  field  study.  This  sample  represented  a second  population  of 
interest  for  the  present  investigation. 

Description  of^ountv  ^BE  Proorams 

Collier  County  has  been  offering  a Transitional  Bilingual- 
Bicultural  Program  since  1978.  During  the  1980-1981  academic  school  year 
the  program  had  a total  of  25  teachers.  These  teachers  vere  subdivided 
as  follows-  (1)  sixteen  at  the  elementary  level,  (2)  seven  at  the  middle 
school  level,  and  (3)  two  at  secondary  level.  During  the  1980-81  aca- 
demic year  the  school  county  served  a total  of  797  students,  idio  vere 
divided  as  follows  (1)  506  at  the  elementary  level,  (2)  238  at  the 
middle  school  level,  and  (3)  53  at  the  secondary  level.  The  program  has 
been  supported  by  both  local  and  federal  funds.  Self-contained  English- 
Spanish  classroom  organization  has  been  used  and  according  to  program 
officials,  the  county  will  continue  to  offer  the  program  during  the 
1981-1982  academic  school  year.  Spanish  is  used  as  the  medium  of  Instruc- 
tion in  the  content  areas;  howver.  all  classes  are  also  taught  bilingually. 

During  the  past  two  years  Collier  county  has  offered  several  in- 
service  training  programs  for  their  B/BE  program  teachers.  The  following 
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examples  are  illustrative  of  some  of  the  areas  covered  in  these  programs; 
English  Language  Deficiencies  in  Elementary  School 
Social  Studies  Teaching  in  Bilingual  Programs 
Hiami/Dade  County  laorkshop;  Unification  of  Textbooks/Lau  Program 
Diamond  Jubilee  Uorkshop:  Naples  Academic  Expectations 
Workshop  Miami:  Education  for  the  Exceptional  Bilingual  Child 

The  Transitional  B/BE  program  offered  in  Lee  county  was  initiated 
in  1575.  During  the  1980-81  school  year  this  K-IE  Spanish-Engl ish  program 
had  eighteen  teachers:  four  at  the  elementary  level,  eight  at  middle 
school,  four  at  high  school  level , and  one  acting  as  social  worker  and 
consultant.  Included  in  the  program  were  twenty-seven  paraprofessional 
(teacher  aides)  working  with  the  elementary  level,  /^iproximately  900 
students  Mro  served;  SOD  at  elementary  level  and  400  at  secondary  level. 
Funding  for  the  program  has  been  provided  by  both  local  and  federal  sources. 
The  classroom  organisation  has  depended  upon  individual  school  schedules 
and  demands.  At  the  elementary  level  team-teaching  has  been  In  effect. 
Independent  classrocm  organization  has  been  used  at  the  secondary  level. 

The  county  has  offered  several  in-service  training  opportunities 
in  conjunction  with  local  community  colleges.  Consultants  have  given 
various  ;w)rk$hops  which  have  been  scheduled  throughout  each  academic 
school  year.  More  recently,  special  attention  has  been  given  to  help 
paraprofessionals  develop  skills  which  enable  them  to  function  within 
different  classroom  settings. 

Hillsborough  county  began  its  B/BE  program  in  1975,  The  program 
has  been  Transitional  in  organization.  At  the  time  of  the  survey,  there 
were  79  program  teachers;  59  at  the  elementary.  16  at  the  middle  and  four 
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at  the  senior  high  level-  htore  recently  the  program  has  narrowed  Its 
scope  and  decreased  the  mintier  of  teachers  to  twenty-four  and  Increased 
teacher  aides  up  to  103.  Approximately  2,175  students  were  served  by 
the  program  with  1,500  of  these  at  the  elementary  level  and  the  remainder 
at  the  secondary  level.  Content  areas  have  been  taught  Olllngually  and 
either  In  Spanish  or  English  depending  upon  the  student's  language 
proficiency.  Funding  of  this  program  was  equally  provided  by  local  and 
federal  sources.  The  new  progr^  presently  In  effect  has  been  supported 
solely  through  local  funds. 

Team-teaching  has  been  mostly  used  at  the  elementary  level.  The 
self-contained  classroom  has  been  used  for  core-subjects  and  students  have 
been  nainstrearied  at  secondary  level.  Fewer  self-contained  classrowns 
have  been  planned  for  the  1981-82  school  year. 

In  respect  to  teacher  In-service  opportunities,  the  county  has 
Included  workshops  presented  by  consultants;  these  have  been  scheduled 
throughout  the  academic  year.  A variety  of  areas  related  to  B/6E  have 
been  covered  depending  on  specific  local  B/BE  teacher  needs.  For  the 
1981-82  school  year  workshops  have  been  specifically  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  teacher  aides,  helping  them  to  function  within  differing  class- 
room environments. 

Description  of  Cc«ipetenc|-BaMd^Teacher^EduMt1on  Propram 

Florida  International  University,  located  In  Miami,  has  been 
offering  a program  in  Competency-Based  Teacher  Education  for  both  graduate 
and  undergraduate  education  majors  since  1979,  This  CBTE  program  has 
operated  successfully  for  two  years  with  support  obtained  from  Title  VI! 
federal  funds;  this  program  has  been  refunded  for  the  next  two  years. 


srgraduate  1< 
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Completion  of  an  Associate  of  Arts  degree  or  Associate  of  Scienc 
degree  or  equivalent 

Completion  of  lower  division  preparation: 


Mathematics  AS10  and  4S11 
Art  skills 
Music  skills 

Two  science^courSBS  [one  from  biological  and  one  from  physical 
Foundations  of  Education  (Social  and  Psychological  Foundations) 
Bilingual  (English  and  Spanish)  proficiency 
Conmitment  to  bilingual  education 


Candidates  admitted  to  the  program  have  pursued  a Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  elementary  education  with  specialiaation  in  bilingual  education. 
The  degree  has  required  eonpletion  of  60  semester  hours.  Titles  for 
courses  offered  have  included:  Communication  Skills  1.  Communication 
Skills  11,  Connunication  Skills  III,  Senior  Seminar  in  Elementary  Edu- 
cation (Bilingual/Sicultural  Education),  Bilingual  School  Curriculum  and 
Organization.  Methods  of  Teaching  a Second  Language,  and  Student  Teaching. 

At  the  graduate  level,  Florida  International  University  has  of- 
fered the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  elementary  education  with  speciali- 


zation in  bilingual  education.  This  program  is  also  competent 
Qualifications  for  admission  have  been 

Rank  III  Certification  in  elementary  education 
Completion  of  an  appropriate  undergraduate  teacher  educat 

A minimum  of  3.0  GPA  In  the  last  two  years  of  undergradua 
a combined  score  (verbal  and  quantitative)  of  1000  or  bet 
Graduate  Record  Examination 

Bilingual  (English  and  Spanish)  proficiency 


ogram 

k,  or 
the 


bilingu 
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Each  envelope  was  personally  delivered  In  eacli 
teacher's  school  by  the  researcher.  Brief  contacts 
were  made  with  school  principals.  Each  school 
principal  or  school  staff  contacted  was  instructed 
to  deliver  the  envelopes  to  each  B/BE  program  teacher. 

Within  each  envelope  was  a questionnaire  package  containing  a 
cover  letter,  one  copy  of  the  questionnaire,  and  a self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  to  facilitate  return  of  the  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  O for  a 
copy  of  the  letter  ahd  questionnaire).  Each  questionnaire  was  pre-coded 
to  facilitate  a follow-up  with  non-respondents.  Subjects  were  instructed 
to  respond  by  March  30,  1981. 

The  pilot  questionnaire  was  designed  to  elicit  reactions  to  three 
sections.  The  first  section  consisted  of  ten  questions  on  teacher  back- 
ground. The  second  section  contained  the  Mosley  Attitude  Scale  (adapted 
version).  The  third  section  contained  the  BBTCQ  which  corqirised  49  compe- 
tency statements.  Participants  were  asked  to  use  a five-point  Likert-type 
scale  to  answer  the  Mosley  Attitude  Scele.  A four-point  Likert-type 
scale  was  provided  for  responding  to  the  competency  statements.  Responses 
were  elicited  in  two  areas:  first,  participants  were  asked  to  indicate 
the  degree  of  importance  of  each  competency  statement.  Second,  they 
were  asked  to  indicate  the  degree  to  which  they  perceived  a personal  need 
for  additional  training  in  tnat  competency.  A section  for  comments  was 
provided  at  the  end  of  the  questionnaire  to  elicit  pertinent  suggestions 
for  revision  of  the  instrument.  Participants  were  also  asked  to  Indicate 
any  changes  or  additions  they  felt  would  improve  the  format  and/or  general 


comprehensiveness. 


Analysis  of  Pilot  Data 


A total  of  43  pilot  questionnaires  were  distributed.  Th1rty-s1« 
conpleted  questionnaires  were  received  for  an  83S  response  rate;  how- 
e*er,  only  34  questionnaires  were  usable,  making  the  rate  of  usable 
return  79»  for  the  pilot  study. 

Answers  obtained  from  the  pilot  study  were  subjected  to  analysis 
to  determine  response  frequencies.  The  reliability  of  each  scale  was  ob- 
tained via  coefficient  alpha  reliability  estimates.  For  the  Kosley  Atti- 
tude Scale  the  coefficient  alpha  was  .77.  For  the  Importance  Scale  the 
coefficient  alpha  was  .91  and  for  the  Need  Scale  the  coefficient  alpha 
was  ,97.  The  reliability  obtained  for  each  of  the  three  scales  appeared 
to  be  reasonable. 

Minor  changes  were  made  in  the  Bilingual-Bicultural  Program 
Teacher  Competencies  Questionnaire  and  the  teacher  background  section. 
Items  originally  nine  and  ten  were  rewritten  after  the  pilot  testing;  a 
total  of  four  new  competency  statements  resulted  from  the  two  original 
items.  Thus,  the  length  of  the  questionnaire  was  increased  from  49  to  51 
competency  statements.  In  addition,  two  variables  relating  to  background 
were  added  to  the  background  information  section.  These  additions  were 
considered  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  data  provided  by  the  respondents 
would  be  as  exact  as  possible.  A difference  was  noted  in  respect  to  the 
response  rate  obtained  by  the  two  distribution  methods.  The  group  which 
received  the  questionnaire  package  from  the  B/BE  director's  office  had  a 
loot  response  rate  after  the  second  follow-up.  The  group  to  which  the 
researcher  personally  delivered  the  questionnaire  packages  obtained  a 


1Z\  response  rate.  Eighteen  teachers  were  contacted  in  Lee  County  and 
all  responded-  Twenty-five  teachers  were  contacted  in  Collier  County, 
but  only  Ifi  responded. 

Field  Study 

A 11st  containing  names  and  school  addresses  of  the  80  B/8E  program 
teachers  1n  Hillsborough  County  was  secured  from  B/BE  program  officials, 
and  80  questionnaire  packages  were  prepared  and  mailed  through  the  U.S. 
me1l  to  each  Uacher  in  the  county.  One  subject  was  later  eliminated 
because  she  was  a teacher's  aide  and  had  been  erroneously  included  on  the 
original  teacher  list-  Each  envelope  contained  a cover  letter,  one  copy 
of  the  questionnaire  package,  and  a self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to 
facilitate  return  of  the  questionnaire  {see  Appendix  F for  copy  of  the 
questionnaire  package).  The  questionnaire  packages  were  mailed  on 
April  28,  1981;  participants  were  Instructed  to  respond  by  May  12,  1981. 

Follow-up  letters  were  mailed  out  to  the  non-respondents  on 
May  13,  1981  (see  Appendix  F for  a copy  of  the  follow-up  letter).  A self- 
addressed  stamped  postcard  was  included  for  use  by  non-respondents  in  the 
event  they  wished  to  request  a second  copy  of  the  questionnaire  (see 
Appendix  F for  a copy  of  the  postcard).  A second  deadline  was  set  In 
this  first  follow-up  letter  for  May  25,  1981, 

A second  follow-up  was  conducted  and  a second  questionnaire 
package  was  mailed  Including  a cover  letter  and  a self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  (see  Appendix  F for  second  follow-up  cover  letter).  Thirty-four 
envelopes  were  mailed  through  the  U.S.  mall  on  May  25,  1987.  The  deadline 
set  In  this  second  follow-up  letter  was  June  3,  1981. 
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Fjfty-six  completed  questionnaires  were  received,  for  a 7Dt 
response  rate.  However,  only  52  responses  were  usable  for  analysis; 
rendering  usable  response  rate  at  65*  for  the  Hillsborough  County  field 
study. 

The  data  collected  was  subjected  to  statistical  analysis  using 
the  Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences  (SPSS)  and  the  Bio- 
medical Computer  Programs  (BMDP).  Analysis  conducted  on  the  field  data 
sought  to  determine  frequencies  of  response,  coefficient  alpha  reliability 
estimates,  analysis  of  variance  to  test  hypotheses  three  through  fifteen, 
Scheffe  post  hoc  tests  to  Identity  significant  differences,  analysis  of 
variance  with  repeated  measures  (P2V)  to  test  hypothesis  one.  and  calcu- 
lation of  Pearson  product-moment  correlation  coefficients  to  test 
hypothesis  two. 


Florida  International  Jnlversitv  Field  Study 
Dr.  Luis  A.  Hartinea-Perez,  Director  of  the  CBTE  Bilingual  Edu- 
cational Teacher  Training  Program  at  FIU  in  Miami,  gave  the  researcher 
permission  to  aibnlnister  the  survey  questionnaire  to  the  graduate  students 
in  the  program  during  one  of  their  seminar  sessions.  The  researcher  con- 
tacted and  made  arrangements  with  the  seminar  leader  to  administer  the 
survey  questionnaire  on  June  3.  1981. 

The  survey  questionnaire  was  administered  to  the  19  graduate  stu- 
dents present;  total  graduate  student  enrollment  in  the  CBTE  program  was 
26.  The  administration  procedure  involved  a brief  explanation  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  survey  end  students  were  requested  to  respond  to  the  entire 
questionnaire  as  honestly  as  possible.  Students  were  reassured  that  their 


anonymity  would  be  respec 
ponses  from  the  students  who  had  been  absent  from  the  seminar  during  the 
first  administration  of  the  questionnaire.  The  seminar  leader  was  given 
instructions  regarding  the  administration  for  the  fo!!ow-up.  The  follow- 
up was  conducted  on  June  10,  1981,  with  an  additional  four  completed 
questionnaires  resulting.  The  four  completed  questionnaires  were  re- 
ceived by  mail  on  June  17,  1981.  Consequently.  23  students  out  of  26 
participated  in  the  survey  at  FIU. 

Of  the  23  respondents,  seven  indicated  that  they  were  in  their  last 
term,  eight  Indicated  they  were  in  their  next  to  last  term,  end  eight  did 
not  Indicate  their  academic  status.  Six  respondents  reported  that  they 
were  not  presently  teaching.  The  remaining  17  graduate  students  stated 
that  they  were  teaching  in  some  capacity  within  the  Dade  County  3/BE 
school  program,  while  they  pursued  a Master's  degree  in  elementary  educa- 
tion with  a specialization  in  bilingual  education  at  ElU. 

The  23  graduate  program  students  who  participated  represented  a 
response  rate  of  BBt.  The  data  collected  from  Fill  B/BE  graduate  student- 

from  Hillsborough  County  teacher  respondents.  The  Statistical  Package 
for  the  Social  Sciences  (SPSS)  and  the  Biomedical  Computer  Programs  (BHDP) 
were  used;  the  analysis  conducted  sought  to  determine  frequencies  of  res- 
ponse, coefficient  alpha  reliability  estimates,  Scheffe  post  hoc  test 
to  identify  significant  differences,  Pearson  product-moment  correlations. 


CHAPTEfi  IV 


PRESENTATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FIELD  DATA 

In  this  chapter,  findings  from  Wie  field  portion  of  this  study 
Mill  be  presented.  The  two  data  collection  instrianents  used  in  this 
study  were  the  following  (1)  the  Bilinguel-aicultural  Program  Teacher 
Competencies  questionnaire  (aBPTGl)  consisting  of  two  four-point  Likert- 
type  scales  and  (2)  the  Mosley  Attitude  Scale  consisting  of  one  five- 
point  Likert-type  scale.  Specifically,  the  researcher  sought  to  examine 
the  relationships  between  Silingual-Bicultural  Education  (B/BE)  program 
teachers'  perceptions  of  the  importance  of  selected  competencies,  per- 
sonal training  needs  in  these  same  competencies  and  teachers'  attitudes 
toward  3/BE.  The  results  obtained  from  these  two  measures  were  also 
examined  to  determine  whether  any  relationship  existed  between  the  re- 
sults obtained  and  the  fourteen  selected  teacher  background  (independent) 

A pilot  study  was  conducted  involving  B/BE  program  teachers  in 
two  Florida  counties.  The  data  obtained  from  the  pilot  study  was  used 

for  the  BBPTCQ  developed  by  the  researcher.  Reliability  was  established 
for  each  scale  and  subscales  in  the  BBPTCq  via  pilot  study  and  were  re- 
examined with  the  field  study  data. 

All  results  were  based  on  the  responses  obtained  from  two  separate 
samples  of  teachers  from  two  populations  of  teachers;  Hillsborough  County 
E8 


and  Florida  In 


program  with  23  respondents.  The  significance  level  used  was  p < .01 
for  all  tests  for  which  It  was  applicable. 

This  chapter  Is  composed  of  three  parts:  findings  related  to 
0]  demographic  data,  (2)  perceptions  of  competencies,  needs  and  attitudes 
and  (3)  analysis  of  the  data  related  to  the  15  hypotheses  tested. 

Demographic  Data 

Shown  In  Table  2 are  data  regarding  each  of  the  14  selected 

One  can  see  from  this  table  that  there  were  differences  in  the  breakdown 
of  this  data  for  Hillsborough  and  Florida  International  University  (FIU) 
respondents. 

A toUl  of  42.31  of  the  Hillsborough  respondents  Indicated  that 
they  have  taught  in  B/BE  from  one  to  two  years.  Similarly,  a total  of 
43.51  of  the  Fill  respondents  have  been  teaching  in  B/BE  from  one  to  two 
years.  As  can  be  seen  from  Table  2,  the  B/BE  program  teachers  surveyed 
1h  both  samples  have  relatively  little  teaching  experience  1n  the  field 
of  B/BE. 

In  respect  to  the  highest  academic  degree  con^ileted,  73.11  of 
the  respondents  from  Hillsborough  Indicated  that  they  had  completed  a 
bachelor's  degree  and  23.11  had  a master's  degree.  In  contrast,  95.71 
of  the  respondents  from  FIU  indicated  they  had  completed  a bachelor's 
degree  and  only  4.31  had  a master's  degree.  Results  obtained  from  FIU 
had  been  anticipated  by  the  researcher  since  admission  to  FIU  master's 


completed  bachelor's  degr 


both  sanples 


TABLE  2 


RESPONSE  FREQUENCY  FOR  TEACHER  BACKGROUND  VARIABLES  OBTAINED 
FROM  HILLSBOROUGH  (H)  AND  aORIOA  INTERNATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY  (FIU)  RESPONDENTS— FIELD  STUDY 


varUDIes 


Absolute 


Relative 

Frequency 

(Percentj 


H FIU  H FIU 

(N  ■ 52)  (N  = 23)  (N  - 52)  (N  - 23) 


1.  Teaching  Service  in  B/BE 
Less  than  one  year 

1 to  2 years 
3 to  S years 
6 to  10  years 

2.  Highest  Degree  Completed 
Associate 

Bachelor's 

Master's 

Doctorate 

3.  Preparation/Training  for  B/BE 
Bachelor's 

Master's 

In-service  only 
Other 


>.  Current  Training  for  B/BE 
Bachelor's 
Specialist's 
None 

No  response 

5.  Teacher  Ethnic  Background 


1.9 

3.3 

1.9 

1.9 


TABLE  2 {continued] 


Abs'oTute  Relative 

Variables  Frequency  Frequency 

(Percent) 

H FIU  H Flu 

(N  ° 52)  (N  ■ 23)  (N  • 52)  (N  • 23) 


B.  Teacher  Language  DcRiinance 

Spanish  B 
English  16 
Both  Spanish  S English  Equally  27 
Other  1 

7.  Teacher  Cultural  Dominance 

Kispanic  10 
Anglo-American  4 
Both  Hispanic  6 Anglo  36 
Other  2 


8.  Present  Teaching  Level 
El  enentary 
Mi ddle 
Secondary 
Other 


9.  Present  Teaching  Position 


ESL  or  ESOL  22 

Bilingual  Curriculini  Content  13 

Spanish  for  Non-speakers 
Spanish  for  Spanish  Speakers 
Combination  of  Tasks  13 

No  response 

10.  Type  of  B/BE  Program  Working  in 

Bilingual  School  Organization  21 

Transitional  Basic  Skills  25 

Lau  Compliance  1 

No  response  1 

11.  Present  Teacher  Certification 

Florida  Regular  47 

Florida  Teirporary  4 

Other  1 

No  response 


78.3 


(continued) 


Absolute  Relative 

Frequency  Frequency 

(Percent) 

H Flu  H FIU 

(N  • 52)  (N  =23)  N = 52)  (N  = 23) 


12.  Teacher  Certification  Rank 


No  response 

Area  of  Certification 

English 

Eleicntary  Education 
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held  academic  degrees  which  had  prepared  them  to  teach  withlr  some 
capacity  1n  Florida. 

In  the  area  of  training  or  preparation  for  teaching  In  B/6E, 

55. 31  of  the  Hillsborough  respondents  Indicated  that  they  had  In-service 
training  only:  the  remaining  respondents  were  divided  among  the  other 
categories.  Only  7.7*  indlcaud  having  a bachelor's  degree  with  speciali- 
zation in  B/BE  and  3.M  indicated  having  a master's  degree  with 
specialization  1n  B/8E.  Similarly.  43.5*  of  the  FIU  respondents  reported 
having  received  training  In  areas  other  than  B/BE;  however,  25,1*  indi- 
cated having  a bachelor's  degree  and  26.1*  had  received  In-service 
training  for  B/BE.  Evidently,  S5.B*  of  the  Hillsborough  teachers  had 
not  received  the  specific  training  which  would  prepare  them  for  teaching 

In  respect  to  current  enrollnent  status.  88.5*  of  the  Hills- 
borough respondents  indicated  no  current  enrollment  1n  a degree  program 
specializing  In  B/BE;  however.  3.8*  did  indicate  current  pursuit  of  a 
master's  degree  and  1.9*  indicated  enrollment  In  a bachelor's  degree 
program  specializing  in  B/BE,  Conversely,  all  FIU  respondents  Indicated 
current  pursuit  of  a master's  degree  with  specialization  in  B/BE. 
Hillsborough  teachers  were  for  the  most  part  not  specifically  trained 
for  B/BE  and  may  remain  so  unless  in-service  training  opportunities  are 
locally  developed  to  upgrade  their  teaching  shills  for  B/BE. 

A total  of  78.8*  of  the  Hillsborough  respondents  were  of  Hispanic 
background  (ethnicity),  while  95.7*  of  the  FIU  respondents  were  Hispanic 
in  background.  Few  Anglo  teachers  were  found  in  the  Florida  8/BE  program 
teachers  surveyed.  The  researcher  had  assumed  that  a 


fair  amount  of 
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limited  infonnaticni  about  tbe  actual  backgrounds  of  B/BE  teachers  in 
Florida,  the  researcher  was  not  able  to  generalize  these  findings  to 
all  B/SE  teachers  In  the  staU  of  Florida. 

In  response  to  language  dominance.  15.4*  of  the  Hillsborough 
respondents  indicated  Spanish  as  their  dominant  language  and  51 .9*  indi- 
cated dual  language  dominance  (considered  self  equally  competent  in  both 
languages}.  In  contrast  52. of  FIU  respondents  indicated  Spanish  as 
their  dominant  language  and  39.lt  indicated  dual  language  dominance. 

Florida  International  University  teachers  were  more  inclined  to  describe 
themselves  as  Spanish  language  dominant  than  Hillsborough  teachers.  Here 
Hillsborough  teachers  described  themselves  as  equally  dominant  (bilingual). 
These  results  implied  that  most  of  the  B/BE  program  teachers  in  Hills- 
borough are  bilingual.  These  results  concur  with  the  hiring  policies 
of  most  B/BE  programs  which  preferably  hire  teachers  who  are  already 
bilingual. 

In  respect  to  cultural  dominance,  59. 2X  of  the  Hillsborough 
respondents  indicated  dual  cultural  dominance  and  19. 2t  stated  their 
dominant  culture  was  Hispanic.  For  FlU  56. 5t  indicated  dual  cultural 
diminance  (considered  self  equally  competent  in  both  cultural  environ- 
ments). On  the  other  hand,  39-It  from  FIU  indicated  only  Hispanic  cul- 
tural dominance.  These  results  seemed  to  imply  that  teachers  surveyed 
in  both  samples  were  essentially  bicultural.  These  findings  substantiate 
both  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  FIU  graduate  program  and 
hiring  practices  for  that  program.  Preference  has  been  afforded  to  bi- 
cultural and  bilingual  applicants,  in  both  areas,  in  the  hope  that  such 
individuals  might  identify  with  program  goals. 
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Concerning  teaching  levels,  B9.2X  from  Hillsborough  indicated 
'’Elementary"  as  their  teaching  level.  The  remaining  were  divided  pri- 
i!iar1ly  tetween  middle  and  secondary  levels.  Seventy-eight  point  three 
percent  of  the  respondents  from  FIU  indicated  their  teaching  level  as 
"Elementary."  The  aforementioned  findings  sustain  the  fact  that,  for 
the  most  part,  B/BE  programs  offered  In  the  areas  where  teechers  were 
surveyed  are  strongly  concentrated  at  the  elementary  school  level,  even 
though  the  B/BE  programs  are  K-IB. 

In  the  area  of  teaching  positions  within  B/BE,  Hillsborough 
respondents  fell  Into  three  categories.  A total  of  42,31  indicated 
positions  teaching  English  as  a second  language  (ESL),  while  25. DX  indi- 
cated teaching  Bilingual  Content  and  another  25. D1  reported  teaching  a 
Combination  of  Tasks.  Only  17. 4X  of  the  FIU  respondents  reported 
teaching  English  as  a second  language.  Thirty-four  percent  of  the  FIU 
respondents  reported  teaching  "Other"  areas  not  included  in  the  question- 
counseling and  not  employed.  Teaching  positions  in  the  areas  of  Bilingual 
Content,  Spanish  for  Spanish  Speakers  and  Spanish  for  non-Spanish 
Speakers  were  indicated  by  8.7*  of  the  FIU  respondents.  A greater  number 
of  Hillsborougn  teachers  appeared  in  the  ESL  category.  These  findings 
give  evidence  to  the  type  of  B/BE  program  fuictioning  in  this  county  at 
the  time  of  this  survey.  The  8/BE  program  in  Hillsborough  was  described 
by  program  administrators  as  a Transitional-type  program. 

Forty  point  four  percent  of  the  Hillsborough  respondents  described 
their  B/BE  programs  as  Bilingual  School  Organization  <BIS0)  and  48. 1X 
described  their  programs  as  Transitional  Basic  Skills.  Fifty-two  point 
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two  percent  of  the  FlU  respondents  stated  "Other”  as  a description  of 
the  type  of  program  they  wrked  ini  these  students  were  receiving 
Title  VII  Fellowships  which,  in  part,  restrict  gainful  employment.  Of 
those  FlU  respondents  working  in  B/BE.  21. 7t  described  their  program  as 
Bilingual  Elementary  Organitation  (BISO)  and  13t  described  their  program 
as  Transitional  Basic  Skills.  The  above-mentioned  responses  may  have 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  some  teachers  were  unfamiliar  with  the  terns 
used  in  this  question.  There  seemed  to  be  a contradiction  between  the 
initial  descriptions  of  program  organization  provided  by  program  atkninis- 
trators  and  the  responses  obtained  from  the  teachers  surveyed. 

Present  teacher  certification  indicated  that  both  samples  had 
Florida  Regular  certification;  the  Killsborcugh  sample  with  90. and 
the  Fill  sample  with  91. respectively.  For  Hillsborough  7.7*  reported 
having  Florida  Temporary  certification  indicating  they  were  working  toward 
obtaining  Regular  certification.  These  results  indicated  that  B/BE 
program  teachers  have  been  deemed  qualified  to  teach  within  the  state  of 
Florida  in  areas  related  to  B/BE,  since  certification  in  B/BE  is  non- 
ekistent  in  Florida. 

A total  of  46,2%  of  the  Hillsborough  respondents  indicated  a 
Rank  II!  certification.  A majority  of  the  Fib  respondents.  78.3%,  indi- 
cated Rank  III  as  their  level  of  certification.  In  regard  to  specific 
areas  of  certification,  57.7*  of  the  Hillsborough  respondents  reported 
certification  in  "Elementary  Education."  Both  certification  in  "Spanish" 
and  in  "Other"  categories  were  reported  by  17.3*  of  the  Hillsborough 
respondents,  respectively.  Likewise,  78.3*  of  the  FIU  respondents 
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of  the  B/BE  programs  in  the  state  of  Honda  have 
level  programs,  the  results  obtained  for  this  Item  were  not  surprising. 
Needless  to  say,  teachers  in  Florida  do  not  possess  certification  in  the 
area  of  B/BE  because  the  state  does  not  have  certification  in  B/BE. 

Of  the  total  respondents  Involved  in  the  field  study,  S5.5X  from 
Hillsborough  and  95. 7X  from  Fill  were  female.  Consequently,  few  male 
teachers  were  involved  in  the  present  study. 

In  sutimation,  the  data  obtained  on  teacher  background  revealed 
that  the  basic  character  of  B/BE  program  teachers  in  Florida  includes 
the  following  coimon  factors:  Hispanic  background,  bilingual  and  bi- 
cuUural,  limited  teaching  esperience  in  the  field  of  B/BE,  Florida 
Hegular  Hank  III  certification  nainly  in  Elementary  Education,  bachelor's 
degrees  in  education,  only  in-service  or  no  training  for  B/BE,  and  are 
mostly  female. 

Perceptions  of  Important  Concetencies,  Heeds  and  Attitudes 
The  Bilingual-BIcultural  Program  Teacher  Competencies  Question- 
naire (BBPTCQ)  was  composed  of  two  scales,  each  having  seven  subscales. 
These  two  scales  were  (1)  Importance  of  Competency  Statements  and 
(2)  Need  for  Training  in  Competency  Statements.  Each  scale  contained 
the  following  subscales:  (a)  Language,  (b)  Culture,  (c)  Teaching  Methods, 

(d)  Human  Relations,  (e)  Assessment,  (f)  Professional  Development,  and 
(g)  Non-Categorizable.  The  last  subscale  was  excluded  from  final  statis- 

in  respect  to  categorization.  In  spite  of  this  lack  of  agreement,  both 

included  in  this  subscale  were  important. 


The  Mosley 


Scale 


20  attitude 


rents  concerning  Oilingual  education-  Items  stating  advantages  of  being 
bilingual  included  1.  2,  4.  8,  9,  10.  12,  14,  15.  16,  17,  and  18. 

Items  dealing  with  disadvantages  Included  3,  6,  7,  11,  13,  19.  and  20 
(Chapa.  1977,  p.  83). 

Shown  on  Tables  3 and  4 are  the  subscale  coefficient  alpha  re- 
liability estimates  obtained  for  each  set  of  Importance  and  Need  responses 
for  both  the  Hillsborough  and  PIU  respondents.  The  coefficient  alphas 
obtained  were  good  for  both  samples.  However,  the  analysis  of  data 
for  both  the  Hillsborough  and  FIU  respondents  resulted  in  higher  co- 
efficient alphas  for  the  Need  subscales.  These  coefficients  were  between 
.842  and  .933  for  the  Hillsborough  sample  and  .842  and  .959  for  the  FIU 
group,  respectively;  thus  indicating  high  internal  consistency.  Contrarily, 

little  lower:  although  they  were  considered  satisfactory.  Coefficient 
alphas  for  the  Importance  subscales  ranged  from  .692  to  0.875  for  the 
Hillsborough  sample  and  from  0.630  to  0.828  for  the  FIU  sample.  The  total 
soale  coefficient  alphas  were  between  0.943  and  0.973  making  these  scales 
highly  reliable.  Hence,  it  was  concluded  that  the  Importance  and  Need 
scales  were  reliable  measures  for  the  purposes  of  this  study. 

On  Table  5 are  shown  the  overall  means  obtained  for  each  competency 

Both  the  Hillsborough  and  the  FIU  respondents  rated  competency  staterents 
more  highly  on  Importance  than  they  did  on  Need  for  training. 

The  ten  competency  statements  which  received  the  highest  ratings 
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TABLE  3 


COEFFICIENT  ALPHA  RELIABILIH  ESTIMATES  FOR  BBPTCQ  ON  IMPORTANCE 
AND  NEED  SCALES  AND  S08SCALES  OBTAINED  FROM 
HILLSBOROUGH  RESPONDENTS— FIELD  STUDY 


Langupge 

Culture 

MetlioUs 


Non-Categori zed 
Total  Scale 


Coefficiert 

Conpetercy  Total  # Alpha  for 
Items  of  Items  Importance 


Coefficient 
Alpha  for 


14-21 

22-28 


38-43 

44-47 


0.933 

0.906 


0.916 

0.892 


TABLE 


COEFFICIENT  ALPHA  RELIABILITY  ESTIMATES  FOR  BBPTCQ  ON  IMPORTANCE  AND 
NEED  SCALES  AND  SUBSCALES  OBTAINED  FROM  FLORIDA  INTERNATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY  (FIU)  RESPONDENTS— FIELD  STUDY 


LanguAge 

Culture 

Methods 

Human  Relations 
Assessment 

Developnent 
Non-Ca  tegorued 


Coefficient  Coefficient 
Competency  Total  I Alpha  for  Alpha  for 
Items  of  Items  Importance  Need 


1-13  13 
14-21  8 
22-28  7 
29-37  9 
38-43  6 
44-47  4 


0.706  0.923 

0.595  0.959 


0.829  0.931 
0.630  0.936 
0.828  0.842 


Total  Scale 


0.9B1 


2. 

3. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

B. 

9. 

10. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

IB. 

16. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 


TABLE 


Need 


2.396 
2.673 
2.904 
3.135 
2.765 
2.802 
2.961 
3.020 
2.365 
2.481 
2.577 
2.462 
2.333 
2. BOS 
2.558 
2.635 
2.640 
2.327 
2.577 
2.442 
2.615 
2.692 
3.019 


FIU 

Importance  Need 

3.870  2.870 

3.783  2-826 

3-870  2-826 

4.000  2-818 

3.261  2.478 

3.565  2.478 

3.565  2.652 

3.565  2-696 

3.522  2.435 

3.739  2.174 

3.696  2.261 

3.696  2.174 

3.087  2.043 

3-739  2.174 

3.261  2.261 

3.348  2.217 

3.348  2.174 

3-318  2.136 

3.522  2.043 

3.565  2.087 

3-826  2-217 

3.783  2.348 

3.522  2.522 


24 

25 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

33 

34 

35 

35 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

46 

47 


TABLE  5 (continued) 


Importance  Heed 


3.385  2.750 
3.640  2.745 
3.712  2.510 
3.423  2.554 
3.423  2.308 
3.508  2.353 
3.175  2.353 
3.442  2.538 
3.769  2.519 
3.019  2.000 
2.865  2.442 
2.981  2.135 
3.500  2.519 
3.635  2.154 
3.654  2.942 
3.769  3.019 
3.519  2.981 
3.596  3.000 
3.615  2.750 
3.538  2.536 
3.471  2.615 
3.259  2.538 
3.095  2.308 
3.529  2.451 


FIU 

Importance  Need 


3.652  2.435 
3.555  2.478 
3.913  3.478 
3.591  2.391 

3.783  2.261 

3.783  2.391 
3.522  2.609 

3.652  2.391 

3.696  2.261 
3.261  2.000 
3.565  2.304 
3.348  2.217 

3.652  2.348 
3.565  2.174 

3.696  2.913 

3.783  2.609 

3.783  2.826 
3.826  2.652 

3.696  2.500 

3.652  2.348 

3.783  2.043 
3.522  2.217 
3.591  1.696 

3.652  2.087 
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TABLE  6 


TOP  TEN  COtPEHNCY  STATEMENTS  FOR  IMPORTANCE  AND  NEED 
SCALES  IN  RANK  ORDER  RESULTINB  FROM  HILLSBOROUGH  (K) 
AND  FLORIDA  INTERNATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  (FIU) 
RESPONOENTS--FIELD  STUDY 


Category 


ID 


23 

41 

40 


3.135 

3.019 

3.019 

3.019 

3.000 

2.981 

2.961 

2.904 

2.882 

2.808 


4 3.923  L 

2 3.824  L 

1 3.769  L 

32  3.769  HR 

39  3.769  A 

26  3.712  H 

38  3.6S4  A 

26  3.640  H 

37  3.636  HR 

29  3.608  HR 


1.  26  3.913 

2.  1 3.870 

3.  3 3.870 

4.  21  3.826 

6.  41  3.826 

6.  22  3.783 

7.  28  3.783 

8.  39  3.783 

9 . 40  3.783 

10.  44  3.783 


39 
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Included  three  on  Language  (itams  I 1,  2,  4),  three  on  Himan 
(items  I 32.  38,  39),  two  on  Methods  (items  I 25,  26),  and  two  on 
Assessment  (items  I 38,  39). 

In  contrast,  the  top  ten  Important  competency  statements  re- 
sulting from  the  Fill  sample  ratings  included  three  on  Methods  (items  # 

22,  26,  28),  three  on  Assessment  (items  I 39,  AQ,  41),  two  on  Language 
(items  I 1.  3).  one  on  Culture  (item  # 21).  and  one  on  Professional 
Development  (item  « 44).  The  top  ten  most  needed  competencies  for  this 
group  included  six  on  Language  (Items  f 1,  2,  3,  4.  7.  S],  and  four  on 
Assessment  (items  I 38,  39,  40.  41).  Examination  of  these  findings  indi- 
cated that  both  the  Hillsborough  and  FIU  respondents  gave  higher  Importance 
ratings  to  competency  statements  from  the  language  and  assessment  areas, 
although  the  ratings  given  by  the  FIU  participants  were  considerably 
higher  than  those  given  by  the  Hillsborough  respondents.  It  was  concluded 
that  both  the  Hillsborough  and  FIU  respondents  had  similar  views  con- 
cerning three  Assessment  competency  statements  (items  f 39,  40.  41). 

The  major  areas  identified  as  areas  in  which  Hillsborough  res- 
pondents perceived  a need  for  training  were  Language  and  Hunan  Relations. 

In  contrast  with  the  Hillsborough  respondents,  the  top  ten  competency 
statements  for  the  FIU  sample  included  only  items  from  the  Language  and 
Assessment  subscales.  Consequently,  it  appeared  that  both  samples  dif- 
fered somewhat  in  their  ratings.  Nevertheless,  it  was  clear  that  Language 
competencies  were  considered  important  by  both  groups  and  both  groups  saw 
a need  for  training  in  this  area. 

Examination  of  the  subscale  means  obtained  from  the  Hillsborough 
and  FIU  responses  indicated  a specific  rank  order  in  terms  of  the  importance 


of  arid  need  for  training  in 
meant  obtained  from  the  Hillsborough  and  FIU  respondents  for  each  sub- 
scale on  both  Importance  and  Need.  The  rank  order  of  the  subscales. 
according  to  the  mean  scores  resulting  from  the  Hillsborough  ImporUnca 
ratings  «as  (1]  Language  (X  ° 45.250),  (2)  Methods  (X  ° 30.058)  and 
Human  Relations  (X  ■ 30.058),  (3)  Culture  (X  - 26.500).  (4)  Assessment 
(X  = 21.692),  and  (5)  Professional  Development  (X  = 13.423).  The  rank 
order  of  the  subscales,  according  to  the  mean  scores  resulting  from  the 
FIU  Inportance  ratings  was  (1)  Language  (X  = 47.217),  (2)  Human  Relations 
(X  ‘ 32.043),  (3)  Culture  (X  ’ 25.869)  and  Methods  (X  > 26.869], 

(4)  Assessment  (X  ■ 22.434),  and  (5)  Professional  Development  (X  ■ 14.913). 

It  was  concluded  that  both  groups  surveyed  rated  Language  as  the 
most  important  competency  area  and  Professional  Development  as  the  least 
inportant  area.  Methods  and  Human  Relations  were  second  In  overall 
importance  ratings  for  both  groups.  These  results  are  extremely  sig- 
nificant since  language,  methods  and  human  relations  skills  have  been 
Identified  by  previous  research  and  literature  in  the  field  as  vital 
components  of  teacher  training  for  S/K  which  contribute  to  the  overall 
program  objectives. 

The  means  obtained  for  the  Need  subscale  ratings  from  the  Hills- 
borough respondents  Indicated  the  following  rank  order:  (1)  Language 

(X  = 35.538),  {2)  Human  Relations  (X  = 21.173),  [3)  Culture  (X  = 20.692), 
(4)  Methods  (X  = 18.769),  (5)  Assessment  (X  * 17.365),  and  (6)  Professional 
Development  (X  = 9.962). 

The  means  obtained  for  the  Need  subscale  ratings  from  the  FIU 
sanfile  presented  the  following  rank  order;  (1)  Language  (X  • 32.826), 
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Cul tui^ 

Methods 

Human  Relations 


Professional  Oewelopirent 


45.250  47.217 
26.500  25.869 
30.053  25.869 
30.058  32.043 
21.692  22.434 
13.423  14.913 


Subscale 


S.S38  32.826 
20.692  17.434 
18.769  16.913 
21.173  20.695 
17.365  15.956 
9.962  8.043 
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(2)  Human  Relations  (X  ■ 20.695),  (3)  Culture  (X  ■ 17.434).  (4)  Methods 
(X  • 16.913),  (5)  Assessment  (X  ■ 15.956),  and  (6)  Professional  Develop- 
ment (X  ■ 8.043). 

In  the  past,  teachers  neglected  to  consider  the  potential  influ- 
ence of  hone  language  and  cultural  background  on  the  academic  developmen 
of  a Hispanic  student.  Such  neglect  night  have  contributed  to  the 
deficient  academic  achievement  recorded  among  Hispanic  students  prior 
to  the  B/BE  mandate.  The  results,  as  seen  in  this  study,  reinforce  the 
researcher's  contention  that  additional  training  in  language  and  cultura 
components  are  essential  for  teacher  effectiveness  in  a B/BE  program. 


In  the  following  sections  each  hypothesis  is  presented  separ- 
ately. Separate  analyses  were  conducted  for  the  Hillsborough  and  FIU 
respondent  data.  For  hypothesis  one,  both  dependent  variables.  Impor- 
tance of  Competencies  and  Need  for  Training  in  Competencies,  were 
analyzed  with  the  fourteen  selected  teacher  background  variables  acting 
as  independent  variables,  For  hypotheses  two  and  fifteen,  attitude  towa 
bilingual  education  acted  as  the  dependent  variable.  For  hypotheses 
three  through  eight,  the  dependent  variable  was  the  Importance  of 
Competencies  (as  measured  by  the  BBPTCQ).  For  hypotheses  nine  through 
fourteen,  tne  dependent  variable  was  Need  for  Training  in  Competencies 
(as  measured  by  the  BBPTCQ).  For  all  hypohteses,  the  significance  level 


Hypothesis  One 

Null  hypothesis  one  stated  chat  there  would  be  no  significant 
relationship  between  teachers'  ratings  of  the  Importance  of  selected 
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coiipetencies  by  subscales  and  the  perceptions  of  their  training  need 
by  subscales  as  a function  of  the  fourteen  selected  teacher  background 
variabi es, 

To  test  this  hypothesis,  one-way  analysis  of  variance  with  re- 
peated measures  was  conducted  using  the  Biomedical  Computer  Program 
(8MDP2V).  The  difference  between  Importance  and  need  was  eaamined  across 
all  levels  of  the  fourteen  teacher  background  variables.  For  each  de- 
pendent variable  a separate  repeated  measure  of  analysis  of  variance  was 
conducted  with  importance  and  need  as  repeated  measures  and  the  different 
levels  of  the  fourteen  background  variables  used  as  grouping  factors. 
Results,  as  illustrated  in  Tables  8 through  13.  revealed  significant  dif- 
ferences between  ratings  given  by  respondents  from  both  Hillsborough  and 
FIU  on  the  Importance  and  Need  scales  for  each  of  the  six  subscales  at 
most  of  the  fourteen  teacher  background  variables-  No  significant  inter- 
actions were  revealed.  Background  variables  at  which  results  were  non- 
significant included  the  following; 

1,  For  the  FIU  sample  (see  Table  8).  no  significant  differences 
were  found  between  ratings  given  to  importance  of  language 
ccnpetenoies  (X  = 47.217)  and  need  for  training  in  the  same 
(X  = 32.826)  on  the  four  teacher  background  variables.  These 
variables  were  highest  degree  completed,  ethnic  background, 
present  teaching  position,  and  teacher  certification.  There 
were  significant  differences  found  at  nine  of  the  teacher  back- 
ground variables  at  the  -01  level.  This  means  that,  for  the 
most  part,  ratings  given  to  importance  of  language  ccmpetenoies 
(H— X = 45.250;  FIU— X •=  47.217)  were  higher  than  those  given  to 
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need  for  training  in  language  competencies  (H— X < 35.S38; 

Flu — X B 32.826)  by  respondents  from  both  sangiles.  See  Table  S 
for  complete  listing  of  F-Ratios  and  probability  levels. 

2.  For  Hillsborough  (see  Table  9),  no  significant  differences  were 
found  between  the  ratings  given  to  importance  of  culture  compe- 
tencies (X  » 26.590)  and  need  for  training  in  culture  competencies 
(X  * 20.692)  an  three  teacher  background  variables.  These  vari- 
ables were  current  training,  teacher  certification  and  gender, 
Significant  differences  were  found  on  the  remaining  eleven  back- 
ground variables.  For  FlU,  no  significant  differences  were  found 
between  ratings  given  to  importance  of  culture  (X  • 25.869)  and 
need  for  training  in  culture  (X  ° 17.434)  on  six  teacher  back- 
ground variables.  These  variables  were  highest  degree  completed, 
ethnic  background,  cultural  doninance,  teacher  certification, 
certification  rank  and  gender.  Sea  Table  9 for  complete  listing 
of  F-Rat1o5  and  probability  levels. 

3.  For  Hillsborough  (see  Table  IG),  no  significant  differences  were 
found  between  ratings  given  to  importance  of  methods  (X  ^ 39.058} 
and  need  for  training  in  methods  (X  = 18.769)  on  two  teacher  back- 
ground variables;  these  variables  were  teacher  certification  and 
gender.  There  were  significant  differences  in  ratings  found  at 
the  remaining  twelve  teacher  background  variables,  For  FIU,  no 
significant  differences  were  found  between  ratings  given  to  im- 
portance of  methods  (X  « 25.869}  and  need  for  training  in  methods 
(X  ° 16.913)  on  six  teacher  background  variables;  they  were  highest 
degree  completed,  ethnic  background,  cultural  dominance,  teacher 
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certification,  and  gender.  See  Table  iO  for  comolete  listing 
of  F-Ratios  and  orobability  levels. 

4.  For  Hillsborough  (see  Table  II).  no  significant  differences  were 
found  between  ratings  given  to  importance  of  himan  relations 

(X  • 30. OSS)  and  need  fon  training  in  bunan  relations  competencies 
(X  ° 21.173]  at  one  teacher  background  variable;  the  variable  was 
gender.  For  FIU.  no  significant  differences  were  found  between 
ratings  given  to  importance  of  human  relations  competencies 
(X  • 32.043)  and  need  for  training  in  these  competencies  (X  - 20.695) 
at  five  teacher  background  variables;  these  were  ethnicity,  cultural 
dominance,  teacher  certification,  area  of  certification,  and  gender. 
See  Table  11  for  complete  listings  of  F-Ratios  and  probability  levels. 

5.  For  Hillsborough  (see  Table  12).  no  significant  differences  were 
found  between  ratings  given  to  importance  of  assessment  compe- 
tencies (X  = 21.692)  and  need  for  training  in  the  same  (X  • 17.365) 
at  two  teacher  background  variables;  they  were  current  training  and 
gender.  For  FIU,  no  significant  differences  were  found  between 
ratings  given  to  importance  of  assessment  (X  ■ 22.434)  and  need  for 
training  in  the  same  (X  " 15.956)  on  four  teacher  background  vari- 
ables; they  were  highest  degree,  ethnicity,  cultural  dominance,  and 
teacher  certification.  See  Table  12  for  conplete  listings  of 
F-Batios  and  probability  levels. 

6.  For  Hillsborough  (see  Table  13),  no  significant  differences  were 
found  between  ratings  given  to  importance  of  professional  development 
(X  * 13.423)  and  need  for  training  in  the  same  (X  • 9,962)  at  three 
teacher  background  variables;  they  were  current  training,  teacher 
certificatioh  and  gender.  For  FIU,  no  significant  differences  were 
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found  between  ratings  gWen  to  Importance  of  professional  develop- 
ment (X  • 14.913)  and  need  for  training  in  the  sane  (X  ° 8.Q43) 
on  three  teacher  background  variables;  they  were  highest  degree, 
ethnicity,  and  teacher  certification.  See  Table  13  for  F-Ratios 
and  probability  levels. 

In  sunDation,  to  test  null  hypothesis  one  separate  analysis  for 
each  background  variable  and  corresponding  levels  were  conducted  to 
e»amine  differences  between  ratings  for  Importance  and  Heed  scales  across 
levels  of  teacher  background  variables.  Contrasts  were  made  to  detennine 
the  evistence  of  differences  between  levels  and  to  examine  any  inter- 
action between  grouping  variables.  Results  obtained  suggested  that  there 
were  differences  between  the  ratings  given  to  Importance  and  heed  (with 
exception  of  the  aforementioned  cases)  on  the  teacher  background  variables 
however,  there  were  no  significant  interactions. 

It  might  be  concluded  that  teachers  perceived  competencies  as 
important,  yet  their  ratings  for  need  were  different  (lower).  In  all  case 
where  significant  differences  occurred,  the  participants  rated  the  im- 
portance of  the  competency  subscale  higher  than  they  rated  need  for 
training.  There  were  significant  differences  between  mean  ratings  given 
to  Importance  and  Need  for  more  than  half  of  the  tests  conducted.  These 
many  significant  differences  were  not  likely  to  have  occurred  by  chance. 
Therefore,  hypothesis  one  was  rejected. 

Hypothesis  Two 

Null  hypothesis  two  stated  that  there  would  be  no  significant  rela 
tionship  between  teachers’  ratings  of  the  importapce  or  ratings  on  need 
for  training  in  selected  competencies  and  their  attitudes  toward  B/BE. 


To  test  this  hypothesis,  Pearson  Product-Homent  Correlations 
Coefficients  were  calculated.  The  first  Pearson  correlation  coefficient 
obtained  for  the  HillsC>orough  senile  indicated  a low  positive  relation- 
ship between  total  rating  score  given  by  respondents  on  the  Importance 

Table  14].  This  result  implied  that  as  scores  on  the  ImporUnce  scale 
rose  the  scores  on  the  Attitude  scale  tended  to  rise  in  a like  manner. 
However,  since  it  was  a low  positive  relationship  it  was  not  indicative 

tionship  was  not  significant  at  the  £<  .01  level,  The  second  Pearson 
correlation  coefficient  obtained  for  Hillsborough  indicated  a non- 
systematic  relationship  (r  ° 0.0599)  between  ratings  given  oh  the  Need 
scale  and  ratings  given  on  the  Attitude  scale.  This  relationship  was  not 
significant  at  the  g < .01  level.  This  result  implied  that  there  was  no 
association  between  ratings  given  on  the  Importance  scale  and  ratings 
given  on  the  Attitude  scale. 

The  first  Pearson  correlation  coefficient  obtained  for  the  FIU 
resoondents  indicated  a medium  positive  relationship  (r  - 0.47S5]  between 
ratings  given  to  the  Importance  scale  and  ratings  given  on  the  Attitude 

result  indicated  that  there  was  an  association  between  the  ratings  given 
to  the  Importance  scale  and  the  ratings  given  to  the  Attitude  scale.  Hence 
a high  rating  on  Imporunce  was  automatically  accompanied  by  a high  or 
low  rating  on  Attitude.  The  second  Pearson  correlation  coefficient  ob- 
tained for  FIU  indicated  a low  negative  (r  = -0.2423)  relationship  between 
ratings  given  on  the  Need  scale  and  ratings  given  on  the  Attitude  scale. 


TABLE 


PEARSOT  CORRELATIOa  COEFFICIENTS  FOR  ATTITUDE  WITH  IMPORTANCE 
OF  caiPETEKCIES  ANO  ATTITUDE  WITH  NEED  FOR  TRAINING 
IN  COMPETENCIES  FOR  HILLSBOROUGH 
RESPONDENTS— FIELD  STUDY 


ToUl  Attitude  Scale  S2 
Total  Importance  Scale  52 
Total  Need  Scale  S2 


07.9423 

161.2115 

123.5000 


6.610B 

18.2341 

34.7018 


TMs  relationship  was  not  significant  at  the  £.  <.01  level.  This  meant 
that  as  scores  on  the  Importance  scale  Increased,  scores  on  the  Attitude 
scale  decreased.  However,  since  this  association  was  low  and  also  non- 


significant, no  set  pattern  could  be  defined  (see  Table  15  for  results). 

As  shown  on  Tables  14  and  15,  the  results  obtained  indicated  that 
only  one  of  the  four  correlation  coefficients  was  positive  and  significant 
at  2.  1-111  level.  Therefore,  hypothesis  two  was  not  rejected.  It  was  con- 
cluded that  the  results  were  not  sufficient  evidence  to  support  the  re- 
jection of  this  hypothesis.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  there  is  any 
association  between  the  Attitudes  of  the  teachers  surveyed  and  their  ratings 
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TABLE  15 


PEARSON  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  FOR  AniTUDE  NITH  IMPORTANCE  OF 
COMPETENCIES  AND  ATTITUDE  WITH  NEED  FOR  TRAININS  IK 
CCHPETENCIES  FCfi  FLORIDA  INTERNATIONAL  UNIVERSITY 
(FIU)  RESPWDENTS-FIELD  STUDY 


Total  AttltiiUe  Scale 
Total  Importance  See 
Total  Need  Scale 


23 

23 

23 


il  Importance 


Scale 


89.7326 

170.1739 


Total  Need 
Scale 


7.639A 

11.5509 

37.5939 


Total  Attitude 
Scale 


positive 


^Significant 


E 1 01 


KvpotNesis  Three 

Null  hypothesis  three  stated  that  there  would  be  no  significant 

competencies  subscale  and  each  of  the  fourteen  teacher  bacXground  vari- 
ables. 

A one-way  analysis  of  variance  {ANOVA)  statistical  technique  was 
used  to  test  this  hypothesis  at  the  .01  level  of  significance.  A 
total  of  14  ANOVA's  were  conducted  with  the  Hillsborough  data  and  12  ANOVA' 
with  the  FIU  data.  Results,  as  shown  on  Table  16.  revealed  only  one  sig- 
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taachers'  ratings  on  importance  of  Language  competencies  subscale  and 
the  teacher  Cultural  Dominance  (Independent)  variable  (F  ‘ 4.587,  3/48, 

£<  .0006)  for  the  Hillsborough  sample.  Ho«ver,  only  this  one  significant 
relationship  was  obtained  for  either  sample. 

determine  which  groups  were  significantly  different.  Results,  as  shown 
on  Table  17.  Indicated  a difference  between  the  Anglo-American  (Group  02) 
and  the  Hispanic  (Group  01).  Hillsborough  Hispanic  teachers  gave  higher 
ratings  to  the  Language  conpetencies  subscale  than  Hillsborough's  Anglo- 
American  teachers.  Hence,  there  was  a considerable  variation  In  the 
ratings  obtained  on  the  Importance  of  Language  competencies  subscale  from 
Hillsborough  teachers  with  different  cultural  backgrounds  (i.e.,  Anglo- 


TABLE  17 


RESULTS  OF  THE  SCHEFFE  PROCEDURE  OBTAINED  FOR  MEAN  SCORES 
FOR  IMPORTANCE  OF  LANGUAGE  SUBSCALE  AT  CULTURAL 
DOMINANCE  FOR  HILLSBOROUGH 


Anglo  American 


38.500 


N ° 16 


04 


44.500 


Both  Anglo  S Hispanic 


03 


45.500 


N • 27 


01* 


47.200 


N • 52  Total 


•Denotes  Pairs  of  Groups  Significantly  Different  at  .01  level 


1.587,  3/48,  £ = 0.0067 
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Since  only  one  significant  relat1onsti1p  was  disclosed  out  of  a 
possible  14  tests,  conducted  for  the  Hillsborough  sanfile  and  12  for  the 
FIU  group.  It  was  concluded  that  there  was  insufficient  evidence  to 
reject  the  hypothesis.  Therefore,  hypothesis  three  was  not  rejected. 

Hypothesis  Four 

Null  hypothesis  four  stated  that  there  would  be  no  significant 
relationship  between  teachers'  ratings  of  the  Importance  of  Culture 
competencies  subscale  and  any  of  the  fourteen  teacher  background  vari- 
ables. A one-way  analysis  of  variance  statistical  technique  was  used  to 
test  this  hypothesis  at  the  » .01  level.  Fourteen  ANOVA's  were  con- 
ducted for  the  Hillsborough  sample  and  12  AHOVA's  for  the  FIU  responses. 

Results,  as  shown  In  Table  18,  revealed  no  significant  relation- 
ships obtained  for  either  Hillsborough  or  Florida  International  University 
(FIU)  respondent  data.  Therefore,  null  hypothesis  four  was  not  rejected. 
It  was  concluded  that  ratings  on  Importance  given  to  the  Culture  congie- 

teacher  background  variables. 

Hypothesis  Five 

Null  hypothesis  five  stated  that  there  would  be  no  significant 
relationship  between  teachers'  ratings  of  the  Importance  of  Teaching 
Methods  subscaie  and  any  of  the  fourteen  teacher  background  variables. 

A one-way  analysis  of  variance  statistical  technique  was  used  to  test  this 
hypothesis  at  the  £ ' .01  level . Fourteen  ANOVA's  were  conducted  for 


Hillsborough  and  12  for  FIU. 
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fiesults,  shown  on  Table  19,  revealed  no  significant  relationship 
between  teachers’  ratings  of  the  Importance  of  Methods  competencies  sub- 
sca1e  and  any  of  the  fourteen  teacher  background  variables  for  either 
Hillsborough  or  Florida  International  University  (FIU).  Therefore,  null 
hypothesis  five  was  not  rejected.  It  vas  concluded  that  ratings  given  to 
Methods  competencies  subscale  were  not  associated  with  differences  within 
any  of  the  teacher  background  variables.  Regardless  of  their  backgrounds, 
teachers  felt  the  same. 

Hypothesis  Six 

Null  hypothesis  s1«  stated  that  there  would  be  no  significant 
relationship  between  teachers'  ratings  of  the  Importance  of  Huron  Rela- 
tions competencies  subscale  and  any  of  the  fourteen  teacher  background 
variables.  A one-way  analysis  of  variance  statistical  technique  was 
used  to  test  this  hypothesis  at  the  £ » .01  level.  Fourteen  ■ ANOVA's 
«re  conducted  for  the  Hillsborough  and  12  ANOVA’s  were  conducUd  for 
the  FIU  responses. 

Results,  as  shown  on  Table  20,  revealed  only  one  significant  re- 
lationship which  was  between  Hillsborough  teacher  ratlongs  of  the  Importance 
of  Hiron  Relations  competency  subscale  and  Type  cf  Program  Horking  In 
for  Hillsborough  respondents  (see  Table  20). 

A Scheffe,  post  hoc.  procedure  was  conducted  as  a follow-up  test 
(see  Table  21).  A significant  difference  was  noted  between  Group  01. 
those  who  Indicated  that  they  worked  In  a Bilingual  Organitatlon-Elementary 
(BISO)  School  and  Group  04  who  Indicated  that  they  worked  1n  ’Other' 
categories  (F  = 5.209.  3/47,  £ = 0.0035).  Hillsborough  teachers  working  In 
8IS0  schools  gave  higher  ratings  to  Importance  of  Human  Relations  subscale 
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TABLE  21 


RESULTS  OF  THE  SCKEFFE  PROCEDURE  OBTAINED  FOR  MEAN  SCORES 
FOR  IMPORTANCE  OF  HUMAN  RELATIONS  SUBSCALE  AT 
TYPE  OF  PROGRAM  FOR  HILLSBOROUGH 


TransUlonal  Basic 
Bilingual  Organijation 


♦Denotes  Pairs  of  Groups  Significantly  Different  at  .01  level. 

F ■ 5.209.  3/47,  £■  0.0035 

No  significant  relationships  Mere  found  for  any  of  the  Importance 
ratings  given  to  Human  Relations  subscale  and  teacher  background  data  ob- 
tained  from  Florida  International  University  respondents  as  a result  of  the 
analysis  conducted.  Since  only  one  significant  relationship  was  revealed, 
it  was  not  considered  sufficient  evidence  to  reject  this  hypothesis.  There- 
fore, hypothesis  six  was  not  rejected.  It  was  concluded  that  In«)ortance 
ratings  given  to  Human  Relations  competencies  subscale  were  not  associated 
with  any  differences  within  teacher  background  variables. 

Hypothesis  Seven 

Null  hypothesis  seven  stated  that  there  would  be  no  significant 
relationship  between  teachers'  ratings  of  the  Importance  of  Assessment 
competencies  subscale  and  any  of  the  fourteen  teacher  background  variables. 
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A one-way  analysis  of  variance  statistical  technlgue  was  used  to  test 
tills  hypothesis  at  £ ‘ .01  level.  Fourteen  AHOVA's  were  conducted  for 
the  Hillsborough  and  12  for  the  FIU  responses. 

flesuHs,  as  shown  on  Table  22,  revealed  no  significant  relation- 
ships between  teacher  ratings  for  Assessment  competencies  subscale  and 

borough  or  Florida  International  University  (FIU)  respondents.  Therefore, 
null  hypothesis  seven  was  not  rejected.  It  was  concluded  that  ratings 

ferences  within  teacher  background  variables. 

Hypothesis  Eiaht 

hull  hypothesis  eight  stated  that  there  would  be  no  significant 
relationship  between  teachers'  ratings  of  the  Importance  of  Professional 
Deveiopnient  subscale  and  any  of  the  fourteen  teacher  background  variables. 
A one-way  analysis  of  variance  statistical  technique  was  used  to  test  this 
hypothesis  at  £ < .01  level  of  significance.  Fourteen  AliOVA's  were  con- 
ducted for  Hillsborough  and  12  for  FIU  responses, 

Aesults,  as  shown  on  Table  23,  revealed  one  case  of  significance 
for  Hillsborough  respondents.  A significant  nelationship  resulted  between 
teacher  ratings  of  the  Importance  of  Professional  Development  competencies 
subscale  and  Teacher  Area  of  Certification  (F  = fl.705,  4/47.  £■  0.0028). 

A Scheffe.  post  hoc  {see  Table  24),  procedure  was  conducted  as  a 
follow-up  test  to  determine  which  groups  In  Professional  Development  were 

Group  02;  those  who  Identified  their  area  of  certificat 
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Languages"  and  those  \4io  Indicated  their  area  of  certification  as 
"Spanish."  Teachers  who  Indicated  certification  In  "Spanish"  gave 
higher  Importance  ratings  to  the  Professional  Development  competencies 
subscale.  No  cases  of  significant  differences  were  revealed  for  Florida 
International  University  (FlU)  respondents,  since  only  one  case  of 
significance  was  revealed.  It  was  not  considered  sufficient  evidence  to 
reject  this  hypothesis.  Therefore,  null  hypothesis  eight  was  not  rejected. 
It  was  concluded  that  ratings  given  to  Professional  Developnent  compe- 
tencies subscale  were  not  affected  by  differences  within  teacher  back- 
ground variables. 

TABLE  24 

RESULTS  OF  THE  SCKEFFE  PROCEDURE  OBTAINED  FOR  WAN  SCORES 
FOR  mPORTAKCE  OF  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPNENT  SUBSCALE  AT 
AREA  OF  CERTIFICATION  FOR  KILLSBOROUSH 


Foreign  Languages 

English 

Other 

Elementary  Education 
Spanish 


Sroup  Mean 

03*  7.500  N ■ 2 

01  11  .500  N=  2 

05  12.555  N = 9 

04  13.700  N • 30 

02*  15.111  N - 9 

H = 52  Total 


•Denotes  Pairs  of  Eroups  Significantly  Different  at  .01  level. 
F - 4.705,  4/47.  £,  • 0.0028 


Hypothesis  Nine 

Hull  hypothesis  nine  stated  that  there  would  be  no  significant 
relationship  between  teachers'  ratings  of  Training  Heed  for  the  Language 
subscale  and  any  of  the  fourteen  selected  teacher  background  variables. 

A one-way  analysis  of  variance  statistical  technique  was  used  to  test 
this  hypothesis  at  p < .01  level  of  significance.  Fourteen  ANOVA's  were 
conducted  for  the  Hillsborough  sample  and  13  for  the  FlU  sant)le. 

As  illustrated  on  Table  2S,  statistical  analysis  failed  to  reveal 
any  significant  relation^ips  between  teachers’  ratings  of  Need  for 
training  in  Language  competencies  subscale  and  any  of  the  fourteen  teacher 
background  variables  for  either  Hillsborough  or  Florida  International 
University  respondents.  Therefore,  null  hypothesis  nine  was  not  rejected. 
It  vas  concluded  that  ratings  given  to  the  Need  for  training  in  Language 
competencies  subscale  were  not  associated  with  differences  within  teacher 
background  variables. 

Hypothesis  Ten 

Hull  hypothesis  ten  stated  that  there  would  be  no  significant 
relationship  between  teachers'  ratings  of  Need  for  training  in  Culture 
competencies  subscale  and  any  of  the  fourteen  selected  teacher  background 
variables.  A one-way  analysis  of  variance  statistical  technique  was  used 
to  test  this  hypothesis  at  the  p < .01  level  of  significance.  Fourteen 
ANOVA's  were  conducted  for  the  Hillsborough  responses  and  12  for  the  Flu 
responses. 

Results  illustrated  on  Table  26  revealed  no  significant  relation- 
ship obtained  for  either  Hillsborough  or  Florida  International  University 
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(FIU)  respondents  on  Culture  and  any  of  the  fourteen  teacher  background 
variables.  Therefore,  hypothesis  ten  was  not  rejected.  It  was  concluded 
that  racings  given  to  Training  Need  for  Culture  subscale  were  not  associ- 
ated with  differences  within  teacher  background  variables. 

Hypothesis  Eleven 

Null  hypothesis  eleven  stated  that  there  would  be  no  significant 
relationship  between  teachers'  ratings  of  Need  for  training  in  Methods 

ables.  A one-way  analysis  of  variance  statistical  technique  was  used  to 
test  this  hypothesis  at  the  g < .01  level  of  significance.  Fourteen 
ANOVA's  were  conducUd  for  the  Hillsborough  sample  and  12  ANOVA's  for  the 
Fltf  responses. 

Besults,  as  shown  on  Table  27,  revealed  no  significant  relation- 
ships for  either  the  Hillsborough  or  Florida  International  University 
respondents  and  any  of  the  fourteen  teacher  background  variables.  There- 
fore, hypothesis  eleven  was  not  rejected.  It  was  concluded  that  ratings 
given  to  Need  for  training  in  Methods  competencies  were  not  associated 
with  differences  within  teacher  background  variables. 

Hypothesis  Twelve 

Null  hypothesis  twelve  stated  that  there  would  be  no  significant 
relationship  between  teachers’  ratings  of  Need  for  training  in  Human  Aela- 

variables.  This  hypothesis  was  tested  using  a one-way  analysis  of  vari- 
ance statistical  technique  at  the  g <.01  level  of  significance.  Fourteen 
ANOVA's  for  the  Hillsborough  sample  and  12  far  the  FIU  responses  were  cond 
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Results,  as  stiovn  on  Tatile  ZB,  revealed  no  significant  iclation- 
ships  for  eiOier  Hillsborough  or  Florida  International  University  res- 
pondents and  any  of  the  fourteen  teacher  background  variables.  Therefore, 
null  hypothesis  twelve  was  not  rejected,  it  was  concluded  that  ratings 

not  associated  with  differences  within  teacher  background  variables. 
Hypothesis  Thirteen 

Hull  hypothesis  thirteen  stated  that  there  would  be  no  significant 
relationship  between  teachers'  ratings  of  Need  for  training  in  Assessment 
competencies  subscale  and  any  of  the  fourteen  teacher  background  vari- 
ables. This  hypothesis  was  tested  using  a one-way  analysis  of  variance 
statistical  technique  at  the  .01  level. 

Results,  obtained  from  this  analysis  are  shown  on  Table  Z9. 

There  were  no  significant  relationships  revealed  for  either  Hillsborough 

teacher  background  variables.  Therefore,  hypothesis  thirteen  was  not 
rejected.  It  was  concluded  that  ratings  given  to  Need  for  training  in 
Assessment  competencies  subscale  were  not  associated  with  differences 
within  teacher  background  variables, 

Hypothesis  Fourteen 

relationship  between  teachers'  ratings  of  Meed  for  training  in  Pro- 
fessional Development  competencies  subscale  and  any  of  the  fourteen 
selected  teacher  background  variables.  A one-way  analysis  of  variance 
statistical  technique  was  used  to  test  this  hypothesis  at  the  .01  level 
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of  significance.  Fourteen  ANOVA's  for  the  Hillsborough  santple  and  12 
ANOVA's  for  the  FIU  responses  were  conducted, 

Results,  Illustrated  on  Table  30,  revealed  no  significant  rela- 
tionships for  either  Hillsborough  or  Florida  International  University 
respondents  and  any  of  the  fourteen  teacher  background  variables.  There- 
fore, hypothesis  fourteen  was  not  nejected.  It  was  concluded  that  ratings 
given  to  Need  for  training  in  Professional  Oeveloonent  ccnpetencies  sub- 
scale were  not  associated  with  differences  within  teacher  background 
variables. 

Hypothesis  15 

Null  hypothesis  fifteen  stated  that  there  would  be  no  significant 
relationship  between  teachers'  Attitude  Coward  B/BE  scores  and  any  of  the 
fourteen  selected  teacher  background  variables.  A one-way  analysis  of 
variance  statistical  technique  was  used  to  test  this  hypothesis  at  the 

Results,  as  shown  on  Table  31.  revealed  no  significant  relation- 
ships for  either  the  Hillsborough  or  Florida  International  Lkiiversity 
respondents  and  any  of  the  fourteen  teacher  background  variables. 

Consequently,  null  hypothesis  fifteen  was  not  rejected.  It  was 
concluded  that  scores  obtained  on  the  Kosley  Attitude  Scale  were  not 
associated  with  difterences  within  teacher  background  variables. 

Suimary 

In  sunnation,  the  analyses  conducted  did  not  provide  sufficient 
evidence  to  support  the  evistence  of  any  definite  relationships  between 
the  selected  fourteen  teacher  background  variables  and  the  Importance  and 
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Need  ratings  on  six  teacrter  conipeUncy  areas  (suOscales).  However, 
results  did  reveal  a cwironallty  In  the  perceptions  expressed  hy  both 
teacher  samples  and  the  panel  of  experts  regarding  the  importance  of 

on  the  Mosley  Attitude  Scale  (see  Appendix  G)  Tables  33  and  34,  indi- 
cated that,  for  the  most  part.  B/BE  program  teachers  surveyed  were  a 
homogeneous  sample  with  positive  attitudes. 


CHAPTER 


SinURY,  CONCLUSIONS.  IMPLICATIONS  AND  RECOWENDATIONS 

This  study  sought  to  determine  the  relationships  between  Bilingual' 
BicuHural  Education  (B/BE)  program-teachers'  perceptions  of  the  impor- 

selected  competencies  and  their  attitudes  toward  B/BE.  Moreover,  bi- 

training  needs  and  their  attitudes  toward  bilingual  education  were 

and  the  fourteen  selected  teacher  bacliground  variables. 

The  research  methodology  selected  for  gathering  the  data  was  that 
of  a survey.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  researcher  developed  an 
instrument  entitled  the  Bilingual-Bicultural  Program  Teacher  Competencies 
Questionnaire  (BBPTCQ);  this  instrument  was  judged  by  a panel  of  local 
bilingual  education  experts.  The  BBPTCQ  package  used  in  the  survey  in- 
cluded three  sections;  they  were  (I)  teacher  background  informacion 
(including  fourteen  items),  (2)  the  Mosley  Attitude  Seale  (including 
twenty  attitude  statements),  and  (3)  the  BSPTq  which  included  51  (47 
used  for  analysis  only)  competency  statements.  Both  the  Mosley  Attitude 
Scale  and  the  BBPTCQ  had  Likert-type  response  scales.  Respondents  were 
requested  to  answer  (1)  the  degree  of  importance  for  each  competency 
statement  and  (2)  the  degree  to  which  they  perceived  a personal  need  for 
additional  training  in  the  same  competencies.  Content  validity  and 
reliability  were  examined  via  results  obtained  from  a panel  of  local 
12S 
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Experts  and  a pilot  stpdy.  The  pilot  study  helped  estaPUsh  reli- 
ability and  provided  suggestions  for  revision. 

The  field  study  conducted  involved  two  separate  samples  taken 
from  two  a/BE  teacher  populations  in  the  state  of  Florida.  The  study 
was  confined  to  B/BE  program  teachers  K-12  employed  In  Hillsborough 
county  and  K-12  teachers  currently  enrolled  in  a master's  degree  program 
with  specialization  in  B/BE  at  Florida  International  University  (FiU) 
in  Miami,  Florida. 

Hillsborough  county  was  selected  to  take  part  in  the  survey  as 
a result  of  meeting  specific  selected  criteria;  including  {1)  size  of 
program,  (2)  number  of  program  teachers,  (3)  type  of  language  groups 
served,  and  [4)  geographic  location.  Florida  International  University 
B/BE-graduate  program  students  were  Invited  to  participate  in  the  survey 
because  they  represented  students  from  the  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  offered  a Competency-Based  Teacher  Education  (CBTE)  program 
in  Florida.  All  the  B/BE  program  teachers  in  Hillsborough  (e  total  of  79) 
vere  asked  to  participate  in  the  Investigation  and  52  (65S)  voluntarily 
participated.  Similarly,  all  B/BE  graduate-program  students  (a  total 
of  26)  at  FIU  were  asked  to  participate  and  23  (S8J)  voluntarily  partici- 
pated. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  study  the  following 
hypotheses  were  examined: 

There  is  no  significant  relationship  (p<  .01)  between 

1.  Teachers'  ratings  of  the  importance  of  selected  competencies 
and  the  perceptions  of  their  training  needs  in  these  same 
competency  areas  as  a function  of  fourteen  selected  teacher 
background  variables. 
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and  the  Scheffe,  post  hoc,  test  for  significant  differences.  For  all 
tests,  the  statistical  level  of  significance  was  set  at  ^ < .01 . 

Major  Findings  and  Conclusions 

Background  Variables 

In  respect  to  the  data  collected  on  the  fourteen  selected  teacher 
background  (independent)  variables  in  the  present  study,  the  major 
findings  vere 

1.  Nearly  half  of  the  respondents  in  both  samples  indicated  one  to 
t«  years  of  teaching  experience  in  B/BE  (Hillsborough  = d2.5S, 

FIU  = 43.51).  It  was  concluded  from  these  findings  that,  for  Che 
most  part.  B/BE  teachers  surveyed  have  had  relatively  little  ex- 
perience to  date  teaching  in  the  field. 

2.  Both  teachers  in  Hillsborough  (73. IS)  and  FIU  (95. 7S)  possess  at 
least  a bachelor's  degree  in  education,  with  a specialization  in 

an  area  related  to  B/BE.  It  was  concluded  from  these  findings  that 
the  teachers  In  B/BE  surveyed  have  an  adeguate.  but  not  necessarily 
a specialization  In  6/BE  preparation  which  enables  them  to  teach 
within  B/BE  In  some  related  capacity. 

3.  In  the  area  of  specific  training  for  teaching  in  B/BE.  55.61  of 
the  Hillsborough  respondents  indicated  in-service  training  only 
and  7.7X  indicated  having  a bachelor's  degree  with  specialization 
In  8/BE.  On  the  other  hand.  43.5*  of  the  FIU  respondents  reported 
training  in  areas  other  than  B/BE,  although  they  were  all  pre- 
sently undergoing  training  for  6/BE.  It  was  concluded  that  in  the 
Hillsborough  sample  there  was  a need  to  Increase  training  oppor- 
tunities leading  to  degrees  in  B/BE. 


IX 

4-  Current  enrollment  for  the  Hillsborough  sample  indicated  that 
eS.St  of  tbese  teachers  were  not  presently  taking  any  kind  of 
coursework  in  B/6E  nor  pursuing  a degree  in  B/BE.  One  hundred 
percent  of  the  FID  teachers  were  currently  pursuing  studies  in 
6/BE  which  will  culminate  in  a B/BE  master's  degree.  It  was  con- 
cluded that  there  was  a need  for  providing  incentives  to  Hills- 
borough county  teachers  (and  other  teachers  within  8/BE),  to 
obtain  college  credit  in  6/BE  programs. 

5.  In  both  samples,  respondents  reported  having  Hispanic  background. 
Hillsborough  had  78. 6X  and  FIU  had  95.71  Hispanic  background  res- 
pondents, respectively.  It  ms  concluded  that  few  Anglo-origin 
teachers  were  represented  in  the  survey.  It  could  not  be  deter- 
mined whether  non-respondents  were  of  Hispanic  or  non-Hispanic 
background. 

6.  In  relation  to  language  dominance.  15. 4K  of  the  Hillsborough 
sample  indicated  Spanish  language  dominance  and  51. 9X  indicated 
dual-language  dominance.  In  contrast,  52.25  of  the  FIU  sample  indi- 
cated Spanish  language  dominance  and  39.15  dual  language  dominance. 

It  was  concluded  that  most  of  the  Hillsborough  respondents  were 
bilingual  and  thus  conformed  to  the  purposes  of  B/BE  and  the  hiring 
practices  requiring  dual-language  dominance,  FIU  respondents  were 
mainly  divided  between  Spanish  and  dual-language  dominance  categories. 

7.  In  respect  to  cultural  dominance.  69.25  of  the  Hillsborough  res- 
pondents reported  dual-cultural  dominance  and  17.25  reported 
Hispanic  cultural  dominance.  The  Flu  respondents  reported  39.15 
Hispanic  cultural  dominance  and  56.55  reported  dual-language 
dominance.  It  was  concluded  that  the  teachers  surveyed  perceived 
themselves,  for  the  most  part,  as  bicultural. 
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S.  For  Hillsborough  respondents,  69. indicated  the^  were  Horking 
at  the  elementary  school  level  and  for  the  FIU  sample  78. 3t 
Indicated  being  employed  at  the  elementary  level.  It  was  con- 
cluded from  these  findings  that  Florida  B/6E  program  teachers 
surveyed  were  primarily  serving  the  elementary  school  level. 

9.  Hillsborough  respondents  reported  43. 3X  teaching  in  positions  of 
English  as  a second  language  (ESL).  For  the  FIU  respondents  only 
17.41  reported  ESL  positions.  It  was  concluded  that  in  the  Hills- 
borough B/BE  program,  prime  emphasis  was  given  to  the  ESL 
component.  Also,  it  was  concluded  that  mst  of  the  teachers  have 
ESL-teacher  training.  On  the  other  hand,  the  FIU  sample  had  a 
more  diversified  preparation. 

10.  Of  the  Hillsborough  respondents,  40.41  identified  their  B/BE 
program  as  Bilingual  School  Organization,  while  48.11  identified 
it  as  Transitional.  It  was  concluded  that  either  less  than  half 
of  the  program  teachers  vmre  unfamiliar  with  the  type  of  program 
they  «re  working  in  or  they  were  not  familiar  with  the  terminology 
used  in  the  study  (Hillsborough  only  has  a Transitional  organi- 
zation). For  the  Flu  sample  21.71  identified  their  program  as 
BISO  and  52.21  indicated  "Other.'’  It  was  concluded  that  while 
pursuing  a degree  In  G/BE  most  FIU  respondents  were  working  in 
Transitional-type  programs  or  not  working  at  all  (Dade  county  has 
both  BISO  and  Transitional  School  Organization). 

11.  Both  Hillsborough  and  FIU  respondents  indicated  having  a Florida 
Regular  teaching  certification  (Hillsborough  ■ 90.41,  FIU  • 91.31), 
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pubHc  schools. 

12.  In  respect  to  teacher  certification  rank,  45.2*  of  the  Hills- 
borough sample  and  78. 3K  of  the  respondents  from  FUF  reported 
Rank  III  certification.  It  was  concluded  that  the  teachers 
sur«yed  in  B/BE  have  certification  to  teach  at  the  elementary 


13.  Certification  in  elementary  education  included  57.7*  from  the 
Hillsborough  group  and  76.3*  from  the  FIU  sample.  It  was  con- 

certified  to  teach  in  Florida  schools  at  the  elementary  level. 

14.  In  respect  to  gender,  85.5*  of  the  Hillsborough  respondents  and 
95.7*  of  the  FIU  sample  were  female.  It  was  concluded  that 
female  teachers  outnumber  male  teachers  in  these  samples. 

Perceptions  and  Fifteen  Hypotheses 

The  teachers’  perceptions  of  the  Importance  of  selected  B/BE 
competencies  and  their  personal  need  for  additional  training  in  these 
same  competencies,  the  major  findings  were 

1-  The  ratings  given  to  the  importance  of  the  47  competency  state- 
ments (which  encompassed  si*  subscales)  on  the  BBPTCIJ,  were 
higher  than  the  ratings  given  for  the  same  competency  statements 
in  respect  to  need  for  additional  training.  This  occurred  in  the 


given  by 


of  the 


iamples.  The 


top  ten  competency  statenents  fn  terms  of 

eluded  the  following  five  from  the  Language  area  (Items  # 

3,  4,  e,  7,  8),  three  Assessment  competencies  (Items  ! 39,  40,  41), 
one  Methods  competency  (Item  # 33),  and  one  Culture  cnopetency 
(Item  9 14),  (See  Appendix  F for  a listing  of  the  competency 
statements).  In  like  manner,  the  top  ten  competency  statements 
resulting  from  the  flU  sample  responses  on  importance  included 
the  following  two  from  the  Language  area  (items  #1,  3),  three 
Methods  competencies  (items  9 22,  26,  38),  three  Assessment 
competencies  (Items  f 39.  40.  41],  one  Culture  competency  (item  I 
21),  and  one  ccnpetency  from  the  Professional  Development  area 
(item  9 44). 

Both  samples  had  four  of  their  most  Important  competency 
statements  in  coimon,  these  were  Items  3,  39,  40  and  41.  These 
competencies  were  as  follows 

3,  Plan  opportunities  for  students  to  develop  dual  language 
reading  and  writing  skills  (Language  ccnpetency). 

39.  Assess  students'  language  proficiency  at  various  stages  of 
progress  for  student  profile  (i.e..  entry-exit,  placement) 
(Assessment  competency). 


concept  development  (Assessment  Competency). 

41.  Assess  standardiaed  tests  for  possible  linguistic  and/or 
cultural  biases  before  atkrinistering  them  (Assessment  compe- 
Mnej'). 
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Consequently,  toth  groups  rated  three  of  the  Assesssent  compe- 
tency statements  among  their  ten  most  important  competencies. 

This  implied  that  these  three  Assessment  competencies  »ere 
apparently  perceived  as  very  inportant  by  respondents  from  both 
samples-  It  might  be  concluded  that  competence  in  the  area  of 
evaluation  (assessment]  is  essential  for  an  effective  3/BE  pro- 
gram teacher,  and  was  vie*ed  this  *(ay  by  the  teachers  surveyed. 

The  ratings  given  to  the  47  competency  statements  In  respect  to 
need  for  training  were  lower  than  those  given  to  Importance  by 
both  teacher  samples.  The  ten  conpetency  statements  for  idiich 
Hillsborough  respondents  indicated  the  greatest  need  for  addi- 
tional training  included  the  following  three  from  the  Language 
area  (items  ! 1,  2,  4),  two  Methods  cdmoetencies  (items  I 23,  26), 
three  Human  Relations  competencies  (items  f 29,  37.  39).  and  tup 
Assessment  competencies  (items  f 38,  39). 

Similarly,  the  ten  competency  statements  receiving  the  highest 
need  for  training  responses  from  the  Fill  sample  included  the 
following  si*  from  the  Language  area  (items  # 1,  2.  3,  4.  7,  8), 
and  four  from  Assessment  compeUncies  (iters  f 38.  39,  40,  41). 

The  Hillsborough  and  FIU  samples  had  five  of  their  ten  most 

1.  Use  correct  promiiciaCian  in  both  languages  when  camnuni- 
cating  with  students  (Language  competency). 

2.  Offer  students  opportunities  to  develop  aural/oral  language 
serving  as  a good  language  rodel  (Language  compe- 


skills  by 
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profUI«nty  (Urjuage  competency). 

38.  Evaluate  the  appropriateness  of  comnercially  developed 
tests  for  bilingual  students  In  order  to  assess  their 
progress  in  a given  academic  area  (Assessment  competency] . 

39.  Assess  students'  language  proficiency  at  various  stages  of 
progress  in  a given  academic  area  (Assessment  competency). 

It  was  concluded  that  need  for  additional  training  in  the 

implicating  that  future  training  at  the  pre-service  and  in-service 
levels  should  emphasize  both  language  and  assessment  shills  for 

Eaamination  of  the  means  obtained  for  the  six  subscales  on 
Importance  of  competencies  indicated  a larger  overall  mean  for 
the  Language  area  (Hillsborough— X = 45.2S0,  FIU— X » 47.217) 
in  both  samples.  The  Human  Relations  subscale  received  the 
second  largest  importance  mean  response  (Hillsborough— X ° 30.038. 
EIU— X * 21.173)  fror  both  samples.  The  mean  response  obtained  for 
the  Methods  subscale  (X  • 30.038)  was  identical  with  the  mean  ob- 
tained for  the  Human  Relations  subscale  (X  ■ 30.058)  for  the  Hills- 
borough sample.  The  mean  for  the  Culture  subscale  for  Hillsborough 
(X  ■=  26.500)  and  for  the  Flu  sample  (X  = 25.869)  ranked  third 
largest  in  Importance.  Assessment  competencies  (X  • 21.692) 
received  the  fourth  largest  mean  response  from  the  Hillsborough 
sample  and  the  fifth  largest  response  mean  (X  • 22.434) 


respondents.  Both  the 


and  PUT  Prsfe$s1ona1  Developirent  subscales  received  the  sixth 
largest  impcrtance  inean  response  (Hillsborough— X = 13.423, 

FIU— X = 14.913, .giving  it  a fifth  place). 

It  was  concluded  that  in  respect  to  the  Importance  subscale 
both  the  Hillsborough  and  the  PIU  respondents  gave  similar 
ratings  to  (1)  Language,  (2)  Human  Relations,  and  (3)  Professional 
tevelopment  competencies. 

Examination  of  the  means  obtained  for  the  six  subscales  on  need 
for  training  in  competencies  indicated  a larger  overall  mean  for 
Language  competencies  (Hillsborough— X > 3S.53S,  FIU— X • 32.826) 
in  both  samples.  The  Human  Relations  competencies  subscale  ob> 
tained  the  second  largest  mean  response  (X  • 20.695)  from  the  FIU 
sample.  The  Culture  competencies  subscale  received  the  third 
largest  need  mean  response  (X  = 20.692)  for  the  Hillsborough 
sample  and  the  second  largest  mean  response  (X  • 17.434)  for  the  FIU 
sample. 

The  Methods  competencies  subscale  received  the  fourth  largest 
mean  (X  = 18.769)  from  the  Hillsborough  sample  and  the  third 
largest  mean  response  (X  » 16.913)  from  the  FIU  respondents. 

The  Assessment  competencies  subscale  received  the  fourth  largest 
mean  response  in  relation  to  need  for  training  from  both  samples 
(Hillsborough— X ■ 17.365,  FIU— X = 15.956).  For  both  samples 
the  Professional  Development  competencies  subscale  received  the 
fifth  largest  mean  response  (Hillsborough— X = 9.962,  Fill— X ■ 8.043). 
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In  suniMtion,  1t  was  concluded  that  1n  the  area  of  need  for 
trainino  both  samples  rated  Language,  Culture,  Assessment  and 
Professional  Develoimient  similarly. 
i.  In  respect  to  attitude  toward  B/BE,  both  samples  showed  Above 
Median  Attitudes  (medium  score  * 78. D or  above).  For  the  Kills- 
borough  sample  36  out  of  62  respondents  received  a score  above 
64.6  on  the  Mosely  Attitude  Scale,  indicating  a most  favorable 
attitude  toward  B/BE-  Similarly,  for  the  FIU  respondents  17  out 
of  23  respondents  received  a score  above  84, S Indicating  again  a 
most  favorable  attitude. 

It  was  concluded  that  both  teacher  samples  displayed  positive 
attitudes  toward  B/SE.  Consequently,  it  seemed  that  the  B/BE 
teachers  surveyed  shared  positive  attitudes  toward  B/BE  and  that 
these  attitudes  were  consistent  with  B/BE  goals. 

In  regard  to  hypothesis  one,  which  concerned  the  relationships  be- 
tween 3/BE  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  importance  of  competencies  and 
perceptions  for  additional  training  needs  across  levels  of  each  of  the 
background  variables  selected,  the  major  findings  were 

1.  Significant  differences  were  discovered  between  the  retings  given 
by  respondents  from  both  Hillsborough  county  and  FIU  on  the  Impor- 
tance and  Need  scales  for  each  of  the  six  subscales.  These 
significant  differences  were  found  at  most  of  the  fourteen  selected 
teacher  background  variables.  However,  no  significant  interactions 
were  revealed. 

It  was  concluded  tnat  the  teachers  surveyed  in  this  study  per- 
ceived the  selected  competencies  as  important.  On  the  other  hand 


ttieir  ratings  for  reed  for  additional  training  were  different 
[lower).  In  all  cases  where  significant  differences  occurred, 
the  participants  had  rated  the  Importance  of  competency  subscale 
higher  than  they  rated  need  for  training  subscale,  These  were 
the  corresponding  significant  differences  between  mean  ratings 
given  to  Importance  and  Need  for  more  than  half  of  the  tests 
conducted.  This  many  significant  differences  were  considered  not 
likely  to  have  occurred  by  chance. 

In  respect  to  hypothesis  two  which  was  concerned  with  whether  a 
significant  relationship  existed  between  teachers'  ratings  of  the  Impor* 
Cance  and  Need  for  training  across  all  competencies  and  their  attitudes 
toward  B/BE  the  findings  were 

1.  For  the  Hillsborough  sample  a low  positive  relationship  (r  * 0.3067) 
between  ratings  Ms  given  to  the  Importance  of  competencies  scale 
and  Attitude  scale.  This  relationship  was  not  significant  at 
E < .01  level . The  second  Pearson  correlation  coefficient  ob- 
tained for  KiUsborpugh  indicated  a noh-systematic  relationship 
[r  B 0.0599)  between  rating  scores  given  to  Need  and  rating  scores 
given  to  the  Attitude  scale.  This  relationship  was  not  significant 
at  E < .01  leve1- 

For  Fill  the  first  Pearson  correlation  coefficient  obtained 
indicated  a medium  positive  relationship  (r  ■ 0.4785)  between 
rating  scores  given  to  the  Importance  scale  and  rating  scores 
given  to  the  Attitude  scale.  The  relationship  was  significant  at 
E 5 .01  level.  The  second  Pearson  correlation  coefficient  obtained 
for  FiU  indicated  a low  negative  relationship  (r  = -0.Z423) 
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between  reting  scores  given  ts  the  Need  scale  and  rating 
scores  given  to  the  Attitude  scale.  This  relationship  was 
not  significant  at  < .01  level.  It  was  concluded  that  there 
was  a low  positive  relationship  between  ratings  given  to 
Iraportance  of  competencies  and  ratings  given  to  Attitude  by 
Hillsborough  respondents.  Hence,  ratings  on  Importance  rose 
as  Attitude  ratings  increased.  Although  the  relationship  was 
not  strong  enough,  it  implied  that  high  attitudes  also  meant 
higher  rating  on  the  Importance  of  competencies  scale.  It 
could  not  be  concluded,  however,  that  there  were  any  associa- 
tions between  the  Attitudes  of  the  teachers  surveyed  and  their 
ratings  for  Importance  of  competencies.  Therefore,  hypothesis 

In  respect  to  hypotheses  3-8  which  were  cohcerned  with  whether 
B/GE  teachers  differed  in  their  perceptions  of  the  importance  of  selected 
competencies  across  the  levels  of  the  selected  fourteen  teacher  background 
(independent]  variables,  the  major  findings  were 

1,  For  both  samples  there  were  no  truly  significant  relationships 
disclosed  as  a result  of  the  statistical  analysis  technique 
employed.  The  three  isolated  instances  of  significance  tdiich 
were  disclosed  for  the  Hillsborough  respondents  were  not  con- 
sidered sufficient  evidence  to  support  any  relationships. 
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In  regard  to  the  hypotheses  9 ^ 14,  which  concerned  whether 
B/6E  teachers  differed  in  their  perceptions  of  their  personal  needs 
for  additional  training  as  a function  of  the  fourteen  selected  teacher 
background  variables,  the  major  findings  were 

1.  For  both  teacher  samples  surveyed  there  were  no  significant 
differences  in  ttieir  perceptions  for  additional  training  needs, 
as  disclosed  through  the  statistical  analysis  technique  employed. 

It  was  concluded  that  differences  within  the  levels  of  the 
fourteen  teacher  background  variables  did  not  necessarily  imoly 
differences  in  how  teachers  perceived  their  persona!  needs  for 
additional  training.  For  example,  the  fact  that  a teacher 
taught  at  the  elementary  or  middle  school  level  was  not  related 
to  whether  or  not  he/she  indicated  greater  or  lesser  need  for 
training  in  one  of  the  six  competency  areas  studied. 

In  respect  to  hypothesis  fifteen  which  concerned  whether  B/6£ 
teachers  differed  in  their  attitudes  toward  B/BE  as  a function  of  the 
fourteen  selected  background  variables,  the  major  findings  were 

1.  For  both  samples  Wiere  were  no  significant  differences  in  their 
attitudes  toward  B/BE  as  a function  of  the  fourteen  selected 
teacher  background  variables.  In  general,  teachers  in  both 
groups  obtained  high  (positive)  attitude  scores. 

It  was  concluded  that  teacher  attitudes  toward  B/BE  were  not 
associated  with  differences  within  the  fourteen  background  vari- 
ables. Hence,  teachers  who  obtained  higher  attitude  scores  did 
not  necessarily  have  the  highest  academic  degree  nor  were  they  of 
one  particular  cultural  background. 
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In  suimatlofi.  It  was  concluded  that  for  the  fifteen  hypotheses 
generated  and  tested  by  the  researcher  only  hypothesis  one  could  be 
rejected  at  the  e l-l)!  significance.  Few  statistical  dif- 

ferences within  the  two  samples  surveyed  were  found  across  any  of  the 
fourteen  teacher  background  variables.  It  was  concluded  that  the 
Importance  scale  was  rated  more  highly  than  the  heed  scale.  This  did 
not  imply  a lack  of  need  for  training,  Out  rather  that  teachers  re- 
frained from  giving  higher  ratings  to  the  need  for  training  in  compe- 
tencies than  to  the  in^ortance  of  those  same  competencies  in  a 8/BC 
program.  As  discussed  previously,  need  for  training  was  higher  in  two 
specific  areasi  they  were  Language  and  Assessment,  hot  surprisingly  both 
samples  gave  higher  ratings  to  Language  in  respect  to  both  the  importance 
of  competencies  in  this  area  and  need  for  training  in  these  competencies. 

The  statistical  analysis  employed  in  this  study  failed  to  reveal 
any  significant  relationships  between  teachers'  perceptions  of  importance 
of  competencies,  their  perceptions  of  need  for  training,  and  their  atti- 
tudes toward  B/BE  across  the  levels  of  the  fourteen  teacher  background 
variabi es. 

However,  teacher  perceptions  in  regard  to  the  Importance  of  the 
sis  competency  subscales  as  opposed  to  personal  need  for  training  in  these 
sis  areas  were  different. 

Implications 

Previous  research  in  the  area  of  B/BE  teacher  competencies  re- 
vealed that  the  principal  competency  areas  Included  language,  culture, 
assessment,  management  technigues,  parent  and  comunity  relations. 
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Castillo's  (1976)  survey  revealed  that  all  the  competencies  selected 
by  B/6E  experts  received  ratings  indicating  them  as  necessary  for  B/BE 
elementary  program  teachers,  In  Castillo's  study  the  areas  considered 
were  language,  culture,  cognitive  (learning  style).  Similarly,  the 
results  obtained  In  the  present  study  indicated  that  Language  and 
Culture  competencies  are  important  to  B/BE  teachers.  In  Paz's  (1980) 
study,  competency  areas  identified  as  necessary  included  (I)  language, 

(2)  culture,  (3)  assessment,  (4)  classroom  management  techniques,  and 

(5)  parent  cctmiunity  involvement  at  the  pre-service  level.  For  in- 

service  level  he  identified  five  categories:  (1)  language,  (2)  culture, 

(3)  assessment,  (4)  theoretical  and  philosophical  implications,  and 

(6)  classroom  management  techniques.  The  findings  in  the  present  Florida 
study  concur  with  these  findings  in  respect  to  the  first  three  categories 
(language,  culture,  assessment).  These  findings  inplied  that  these 
areas  are  of  primary  importance  to  the  trainihg  of  B/BE  nationwide. 

In  respect  to  the  need  for  training  ratings  obtained  in  this 
study,  the  following  rank  order  [according  to  mean  scores)  occurred  for 
both  samples:  (1)  Language,  (2)  Human  Relations,  (3)  Culture,  (4)  Methods, 

(5)  Assessment,  and  (6)  Professional  Development,  These  results  seemed 
to  inply  that  according  to  the  perceptions  of  B/8E  program  teachers 
additional  training  might  emphasize  these  six  areas  in  the  aforementioned 
rank  order.  Clearly,  the  areas  of  language,  huran  relations  and  culture 
are  essentia!  components  and  should  be  given  special  attention  when 
planning  for  an  in-service  or  pre-service  program. 

Past  research  concerning  teachers  attitudes  toward  B/BE  such  as 
Medina  (1974)  failed  to  discover  significant  relationships  between 
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attitude  and  selected  background  variables  for  both  teachers  and  program 
administrators  surveyed.  In  a similar  manner,  the  present  study  concluded 
that  attitudes,  although  high,  were  not  related  to  teacher  background 
variables.  Hence,  teacher  attitudes  are  apparently  not  Influenced  by 
training,  cultural  background,  language  dominance,  time  of  teaching  ser- 


Research  conducted  by  Chapa  (1978)  concerning  B/BE  teacher  atti- 
tude using  the  Itosley  Attitude  Scale  Indicated  that  the  most  positive 
attitudes  existed  among  Hexican-American  subjects  in  contrast  to  non- 
Mexican  teachers  or  administrators.  However,  in  the  present  study,  most 
of  the  teachers  surveyed  were  of  Hispanic  background  therefore  no  sig- 
nificant differences  were  identified.  Nevertheless,  the  present  results 
indicated  high  positive  attitudes  among  the  teachers  surveyed.  Hence, 
these  findings  concur  with  findings  by  Chapa  indicating  greater  identifi- 
cation with  the  program  by  teachers  who  have  Hispanic  backgrounds. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  present  study  failed  to  establish 
the  relatiohships  between  teacher  perceptions  of  the  tmportence  of 
competencies,  need  for  training,  and  attitudes  toward  B/BE.  Only  one 
hypotnesis  was  rejected,  hypothesis  one,  implying  that  teachers  perceived 
Importance  of  competencies  more  highly  than  they  did  Need  for  training. 

The  results  obtained  indicated  that  teachers  considered  the  competencies 
selected  as  important  for  B/BE  program  teachers  K-IE. 

These  results  suggested  that  in  the  future  design  of  in-service  or 
pre-service  teacher  education  programs,  the  aforementioned  order  of 
importance  and  need  for  training  competency  categories  should  be  used  as 
guidelines  for  program  development.  The  Importance  of  and  Need  for  Language 
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competencies  seemed  obvious  due  to  the  nature  of  B/BE  programs.  Human 
relations  skills  which  ranked  second  in  order,  supported  the  notion  that 
there  is  a special  need  to  reinforce  aspects  concerning  teacher  human 
relations  skills  development.  Surprisingly,  the  Assessment  competencies 
category  came  in  next  to  last  place  in  terms  of  both  need  and  importance. 
This  was  rather  surprising,  since  half  of  the  assessment  competency 
statements  were  among  the  top  ten  competencies  in  terns  of  importance 
for  both  samples  (the  Assessment  scale  was  composed  of  six  statements). 

The  failure  of  this  study  to  establish  any  significant  rela- 
tionships between  the  three  areas  examined  and  the  fourteen  teacher  back- 
ground variables  seemed  to  suggest  that,  in  general,  persons  working  in 
B/BE  programs  in  the  Florida  counties  surveyed  are  hcmogeneous  in  res- 
pect to  their  perceptions  of  importance  of  teaching  competencies,  needs 
for  training  and  their  attitudes  toward  B/BE. 

The  researcher  had  anticipated  that  teacher  ethnicity  would  pro- 
duce a significant  relationship  with  teacher  perceptions  of  conpetencies 
importance,  need  for  training  in  selected  competencies,  and  attitude 
tonerd  B/BE.  It  was  not  possible  to  nmke  specific  conclusions  concerning 
the  possible  influence  of  ethnicity,  since  few  Anglo  teachers  were  in- 
volved in  the  study. 

Relevant  to  the  variations  in  teacher/preparation  for  B/BE 
teaching,  it  had  been  anticipated  that  differences  in  this  training  would 
produce  significant  relationships  between  attitudes  and  percaptions  of 
importance  and  need  for  training.  It  had  been  assimed  that  teachers  with 


specUlized  training  for  B/SE  MO0I1I  Indicate  less  need  for  training,  and 
also  Indicate  greater  Importance  to  all  competency  statements.  It  was, 
nevertneless,  made  obvious  that  B/BE  program  teachers  have  not  been 
specifically  trained  for  teaching  In  this  area.  Although  a disappointing 
finding,  these  results  are  not  surprising  since  the  state  of  Florida 
has  not  provided  for  teacher  certification  In  0/BE. 

Results  obtained  on  attitude  toward  B/BE  seemed  to  suggest  that, 
for  the  most  part,  present  B/BE  program  teachers  do  possess  positive 
attitudes  tovard  their  programs.  This  discovery  provides  the  reassurance 
that,  although  such  teachers  might  not  have  the  specific  training  to 
teach  In  this  field,  they  do  have  attitudes  which  are  In  accordance  with 
the  program.  The  generallzabll ity  of  this  finding  Is  limited  since  not 
all  the  teachers  In  the  county  of  Hillsborough  responded.  Perhaps  there 
are  among  those  teachers  who  did  not  respond  some  who  possess  attitudes 
which  differ  from  those  who  participated  in  the  study. 

In  sumation,  the  results  Implied  that  the  8/BE  teachers  surveyed 
in  Florida  have  not  received  specialized  training  for  the  field  of  B/BE, 
but  rather  are  specialized  In  related  areas.  Both  In-service  and  pre- 
service  programs  within  the  state  might  do  well  to  reexamine  the 
priorities  In  training  for  B/BE  teaching. 

Reconmmndatlons  for  Further  Research 
In  view  of  the  results  obtained  In  this  study.  It  Is  reccmmended 
that  future  research  on  B/BE  program  teacher  competencies  1n  Florida 
Include  the  following 


DSfient  Of  an  observation 


ascertain  the  extent  to  which  B/SE  prcsran  teachers  have 
developed  the  selected  teacher  competencies  identified  in 

A follow-up  study  of  B/BE  teachers  who  have  completed  degrees 
with  specialization  in  B/B£  in  order  to  determine  whether  their 
training  programs  effectively  prepared  them  for  the  demands 
and  requirements  of  their  positions.  This  might  involve  self- 
evaluation  and/or  teacher  classroom  observation. 

A survey  to  determine  the  long  and/or  short  term  effects  on 
teachers  of  in-service  training  programs  provided  by  different 
counties  within  various  staus. 

Development  of  an  instrument  (test)  to  measure  teacher  pro- 
ficiency skills  in  the  six  competency  areas  identified  in  this 
study. 

A complete  survey  of  all  B/BE  program  teachers  in  the  state  of 
Florida  and  other  states  to  determine  the  variations  in  teacher 
preparation  and  to  determine  whether  teacher  preparation  correla 


(aides)  serving  students  of  Unguagesother  than  Spanish  in 

be  evaluated  to  disclose  teaching  competencies  developed  in 
their  training  programs. 

A survey  to  detennine  the  attitudes  of  regular  program  teachers 
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components.  This  study  Msuld  Involve  the  development  of  i 
survey  instrument  covering  such  areas  as  materials,  adminis- 
tration procedures,  program  philosophy,  as  we11  as  attitudes 
tOMard  bilingualism  and  multicultural  education. 

8.  A longitudinal  study  to  examine  the  teacher  attrition  rates  and 
Effectiveness  of  8/BE  teachers  using  the  fourteen  teacher  back- 
ground variables  used  in  this  study  as  independent  variables. 


APPENDU  A 

FIRST  LETTER  TO  PANEL  OF  EXPERTS  AND 
FIRST  QUESTIONNAIRE  CONTAINING  COMPETENCY  STATEMENTS 
FOR  PANEL  OF  EXPERTS  TO  JUDGE 


November 


Hay  I request  your  cooperation  In  assisting  me  in  establishing 
the  content  validity  of  my  bilingual-bicultural  teacher  competencies 
Questionnaire.  This  questionnaire  presently  contains  one  hundred 
OOO)  items.  Each  item  refers  to  a particular  bilingual-bicultural 
teacher  competency.  I have  used  the  Bilingual-Bicultural  Teacher 
Competencies  3uide11nes  K-12  developed  by  the  Florida  Foreign 
Language  Association  Bilingual  Task  Force,  as  the  main  source  of 
reference. 


This  questionnaire  will  be  used  with  bilingual-bicultural 
teachers  in  two  locations  in  Florida.  These  teachers  will  be  asked 
to  respond  to  two  different  response  sets  for  each  item.  The  first 
response  set  will  ask  the  teacher  to  indicate  his/her  perception 
of  the  importance  of  each  item.  The  second  response  set  will  ask 
the  teacher  to  indicate  his/her  perception  of  their  need  for  addi- 
tional training  in  order  to  perform  the  behavior  described  in  each 


Please  read  the  questionnaire  carefully.  Nest  to  each  item 
there  are  spaces  where  you  may  Indicate  your  reaction  to  each  item 
for  each  of  the  following  criterions: 

1.  Simplicity  of  the  language  (Yes  or  No] 

2.  Clarity  of  the  wording  (Yes  or  No) 

3.  Ambiguity  of  the  item  (Yes  or  No) 

4.  Relevancy  of  the  item  (Yes  or  No) 

5.  Which  category  does  the  item  fit  best?  (Language, 
Culture,  Teaching  Methods,  Hianan  Relations,  or 
Assessment) 

Each  category  is  defined  as  follows; 

Language  ^taqory:  Includes  those  items  which  refer  to 

a teacher's  knowledge  a-d  use  of  language(s). 

Cul ture  Category:  Includes  those  items  which  refer  to  a 

teacher's  knmiedge,  design  and  control  of  the  culturdl 
component  of  bilingual -bicultural  education. 

Teaching  Methods:  Includes  those  items  which  refer  to 
a teacher's  planning,  designing  and  presentation  of 
Instruction. 

Human  Relations  Category;  Includes  those  items  which 
refer  to  a teacher's  personal  interaction  with  students, 
school  staff  and  personnel,  achiinistrators,  and  parents. 
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Assessment  Category:  Includes  tnose  items  wtiich  refer  to 
teacher  involvement  In  deve1op1n9,  selecting  and  admini- 
strating tests  or  other  measures  to  students,  educational 
materials  and  other  program  criteria. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  participating  as  a rater  of  my  instrument. 
Your  time  and  cooperation  is  greatly  appreciated.  It  will  be  ex- 
tremely helpful,  if  you  could  make  the  completed  questionnaire 
available  to  me  by  December  6th.  This  viU  facilitate  my  task  of 
recording  all  the  ratings  and  making  any  revisions.  Feel  free  to 
make  any  additional  connients  or  suggestions  at  the  end  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire. 1 nave  enclosed  a self-addressed  stamped  envelope  for 
your  convenience  in  returning  the  questionnaire. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Elizabeth  Lugo 
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APPENDIX  9 

SECOND  LETTER  TO  PANEL  OF  EXPERTS  AND 
SECOND  qUESTIONNAIRE  CONTAINING  COMPETENCY  STATEMENTS 
FOR  PANEL  OF  EXPERTS  TO  JUDGE 


BILINGUAL-BICIJLTURAL  TEACHER  COMPETENCIES  QUESTIONNAIRE 


OeflnUlons  for  Itan  CatMorles 


Language  Category 

coranunication  skills  and  knowledge  of  both  English  and  Soanlsh, 
as  well  as  ability  to  compare  and  contrast  both  languages. 
Culture  Category 

This  category  Includes  those  Items  which  refer  to  a teacher’s 
sensitluUy.  awareness,  and  knowledge  of  both  cultures  as  re- 
flected In  his/her  skills  In  promoting  the  cultural  component 
of  the  program. 

Teaching  Methods  Category 

This  category  includes  those  Items  wlilch  refer  to  a teacher's 
ability  to  plan,  redesign,  prescribe  and  Implement  Instructional 
strategies  to  produce  a more  effective  delivery  system. 

Human  Relations  Category 

This  category  includes  those  Items  which  refer  to  a teacher's 

parents,  and  school  staff  and  personnel. 

Assessment  Category 

This  category  includes  those  items  which  refer  to  a teacher's 
skills  in  developing,  selecting,  and  administrating  tests  and 
other  measures  to  students,  screening  educational  materials, 
and  other  program  criterion  for  evaluation  purposes. 
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Professional  Oeatloanent  Category 

This  category  includes  those  Items  «hich  refer  to  a teacher's 
ability  to  promote  personal  professional  growth  on  a regular 
and  independent  basis. 
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teichcrt  In  Florida 
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January  16,  1981 


Enclosed  is  a copy  of  the  revised  form  of  the  Bilingual- 
Bicultural  Teacher  Competencies  Questionnaire.  This  questionnaire 
has  been  developed  for  use  in  my  dissertation.  It  presently  con- 
tains a total  of  fifty  (50)  items.  Each  item  refers  to  a particular 
behavior  or  skill.  The  Bil ingual-Bicul tural  Teacher  Competencies 
Guidelines  K-12  developed  by  the  Florida  Foreign  Language  Associa- 
tion Bilingual  Task  Force,  and  the  Competencies  for  University 
Programs  in  Bilingual  Education  developed  by  the  Office  of  Bilingual 
Education  have  been  taken  into  consideration  in  developing  these  items. 

This  questionnaire  will  be  used  with  Spanish-Engl ish  bilingual- 
bicultural  teachers  in  Florida.  Teachers  will  be  asked  to  respond 
to  tun  different  response  sets  for  each  item.  The  first  response 
set  will  ask  the  teacher  to  indicate  his/her  perception  of  the 
importance  of  each  item.  The  second  response  set  will  ask  the  teacher 
to  indicate  his/her  perception  of  his/her  own  personal  need  for  ad- 
ditional training  in  order  to  perform  the  behavior  or  skill  des- 
cribed in  each  item.  Teachers  will  also  respond  to  the  Mosley 
Attitude  Scale,  which  measures  attitude  toward  bilingual  education. 

Your  task  as  rater  of  this  instrument  will  help  the  researcher 
to  establish  content  validity.  Please  read  the  items  carefully. 

It  should  take  you  approximately  sixty  (60)  minutes  to  conplete  this 
questionnaire.  Next  to  each  item  there  are  spaces  where  you  may 
em  according  to  the  selected 


The  selected  criterions  ai 


■r  No). 


■r  No). 


^ibiguity  of  the  i 

. Relevancy  of  the  1 . 

. Which  one  category  does  the  item  fit  best  (Language. 
Culture,  Teacher  Methods,  Human  Relations,  Assessment, 
or  Professional  Development)? 

. This  Instrument  includes  a good  sample  of  vital 
bilingual-bicuitural  teacher  competencies  K-12 
(Yes  or  No). 

. Teacher  educators  might  reasonably  expect  future 
bilingual-bicultural  teachers  in  Florida  to  develop 
the  skills  and  behaviors  described  in  this  instrument 
(Yes  or  Mo). 

These  skills  and  behaviors  could  be  incorporated,  as 
educational  objectives,  in  bilingual -bicul tural  teacher 
degree  programs  or  in  in-service  training  (Yes  or  No). 
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Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  and  cooperation.  It  will  he 
eatpenely  helpful,  If  you  could  raake  the  cornpleted  questionnaire 
available  to  me  by  January  26th.  Feel  free  to  make  additional  com- 
"r  suggestions  at  the  end  of  the  questionnaire,  defer  to  the 

le  definitions  for  each  of  the  si«  categories. 

for  your  convenience. 

Sincenely  yours. 


Elizabeth  Lugo 
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Percent  of  Agreement  Obtained  from 
Four  Panel  Members  for  Each  Aspect 
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LETTER  AND  COPY  OF  (JUESTIONNAIRE  PACKAGE  TO 
PILOT  STUDY  PARTICIPANTS  AS  REVISED  BY  PANEL  OF  EXPERTS 
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BILINSUAL-BICULTURAL  TEACHER  COMPETENCIES  OUESTIONHAIRE 


General  Instructions:  This  questionnaire  package  contains  three 
parts-  Please  read  each  part  carefully  following  the  Instruc- 

Part  1 Is  a personal  background  sheet,  Make  the  appropriate 
check  marks  or  fill  In  the  Information  which  best  describes  your 

Part  II  is  an  attitude  scale  of  twenty  statements  concerning 
bilingual  education.  Simply  write  the  number  which  corresponds 
to  your  answer  for  each  Hem  in  the  space  provided.  Use  the 


Part  III  contains  49  competency  statements.  There  are  two 
scales  given  for  this  section.  The  scale  for  importance  of  each 
compptency  is  on  the  left  side  of  each  item.  The  scale  for 
training  need  for  each  item  is  on  the  right  side  of  each  item. 
Make  certain  you  mark  both  scales  for  each  item. 

THANX  TOU  VERY  MUCH  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATIONI 
PLEASE  RETURN  THE  COMPLETED  QUESTIONNAIRE  IN  THE  ENVELOPE 
PROVIDED  8Y  MARCH  30.  1981  to: 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lugo 
ILS  Department 
College  of  Education 
2423  Norman  Hall 
University  of  Florida 
Gainesville.  FL  32611 
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PART  I 

BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 


Instructions:  Please  respond  to  each  of  the  following  by  placing 
a check  mark  1n  the  appropriate  space.  Please  check  only  one 
answer  for  each  item, 

A.  Total  Period  of  Teaching  Service  in  Bilingual  Programs: 


2.  1-2  years 

3.  3-S  years 


A.  6-10  years 

8.  Teacher  Preparation  (or  Training)  for  Bilingual  Education: 

1.  Preseruice  College  Training 

a-  Bachelor's  Degree  with  a specialization  or 

minor  in  Bilingual  Education, 

2,  Inservice  Training  {Workshops,  mini-courses  in 

Bilingual  Education) 

3.  Currently  in  a training  program  for  another  degree 

with  a specialization  or  minor  in  Bilingual  Education. 
Indicate  which: 

a.  Bachelor's  Degree  Program 

b.  Master's  Degree  Program 

c.  Doctoral  Degree  Program 
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C.  Ethnic  Sackgroiind: 

I-  Hispanic  (e.g.  Cuban,  Puerto  Bican,  Dominican,  Mexican, 

etc.) 

2.  Non-Hispanic  [Anglo-Anierlcan  or  any  other  group  not  of 

Hispanic  background] 

0.  Language  Dcminance  (The  language  you  consider  to  be  your  first 
language): 

1.  Spanish 

2.  English 

3.  Both  Spanish  and  English  Dominant 

4.  Other:  

E.  Cultural  Dominance  (The  culture  you  feel  more  comfortable  In): 
1.  Hispanic  Culture 

2.  Anglo-American  Culture 

3.  Both  Hispanic  and  Anglo-American  Culture 

4.  Other; 

F.  Teaching  Grade  Level; 

1.  Elementary 

2.  Middle  School 

3.  Secondary 

4,  Other: 

G.  Type  of  Bilingual  Program  Teacher  (Teaching  Position): 

1.  English  for  Speakers  of  Other  Languages  (ESOL) 

2.  Bilingual  Curriculum  Content  (BCC) 

Specify  which  content  area:  


3.  Spanish 


Second  Language  (SSL) 
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9.  Spanish  for  Spanish  Speakers  (SSS) 

5.  Other:  

H.  Type  of  Bilingual  Program  You  Work  In: 

1.  Bilingual  School  Organiaation  (BISO)  Eleinenlary  Level 

2.  Transitional  Basic  Skills  Organization  (TBB50) 

I.  Teacher  Certification: 

1.  Florida  Begular 

J.  Gender: 


PART  II 

MOSLEY  ATTITUDE  SCALE  (ADAPTED) 


Instructions:  Please  choose  by  nuiid)er  the  one  answer 
indicates  the  way  you  feel  about  each  subject  (item). 


Being  bilingual  (being  able  to  understand  or  speak 
languages)  has  more  advantages  than  disadvantages. 
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Z.  Both  Hispanic  and  Anglo  Americans  should  be  bilingual. 

3.  Hispanic  children  should  try  to  forget  Spanish,  so  they 
they  can  Improve  their  English. 

4.  Being  able  to  converse  In  two  languages  Is  a satisfying 
experience. 

5.  If  properly  educated,  Hispanic  children  have  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  become  truly  bilingual. 

6.  A good  school  will  encourage  the  learning  of  English  on 
the  part  of  all  pupils  attending. 

7.  Learning  to  speak  two  languages  takes  more  time  than 
It  Is  worth. 

8.  Being  bilingual  Is  a source  of  pride, 

9.  Bilinguals  are  happier  than  those  who  speak  only  one 
language, 

10.  Bilingualism  is  so  important  in  Florida  that  all  Florida 
schools  should  try  very  hard  to  teach  both  English  and 
Spanish  to  every  child. 

11.  Bilingualism  is  a handicap. 

12.  Hispanics  can  enjoy  the  best  of  two  cultures  if  they  are 
properly  educated  and  learn  both  English  and  Spanish. 

13.  One  has  to  just  about  become  an  Anglo  and  cut  himself 
off  from  the  Hispanic  conmunity  If  he  wants  to  become 
good  In  English. 

14.  Hispanics  are  proud  of  being  able  to  speak  English. 

15.  People  who  speak  more  than  one  language  have  cultural 
advantages. 
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16.  BIlingujHsn  1s  a valuable  tool  which  Hispanlcs  should 
learn  to  use  well. 

17.  Bilingual  people  can  be  of  more  help  than  monollnguals 
In  solving  the  world's  problems. 

18.  Many  adults  should  study  and  learn  a second  language. 

19.  It  Is  not  wortnwhile  for  an  adult  to  study  a second 
language,  because  he  will  always  have  an  accent. 

20.  Most  people  of  great  influence  know  only  one  language, 
which  indicates  that  schools  should  do  a good  job  of 
teaching  just  one  language, 


PART  III 

BILlNSUAL-BiaiLTURAL  TEACHER  COMPETENCIES  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Instructions;  This  .sncrlnn  rnntatns  h.ha»inr«  =nH 

skills  fre- 

quently  performed  by  bllingual-blcultural  program  teachers. 

Please  indicate  the  extent  to  whicn  y 

u perceive  each  to  be  1m- 

portent  and  the  extent  to  which  you  a 

e intereste: 

in  receiving 

additional  training  for  each. 

Draw  a circle  around  your  answers 

to  each  item 

using  both 

of  the  following  rating  scales: 

Impnrtanrw  of  Item 

(1)  of  no  Importance 

(1)  no  need 

for  training 

(2)  of  little  importance 

(2)  little  need  for  training 

(3)  of  some  ing)ortdnce 

(3)  some  ne 

d for  training 

(4)  of  great  importance 

(4)  great  need  for  training 
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I 2 3 


IT  IS  IHPORTANT  FOR  A SPANISH/ 
ENSLISII  PROSRAH  TSACHEft  TO; 

(1)  Use  correct  pronunciation  1n 
when  coDmunicating  with  stu- 


^ ^ 3 4 (2)  Offer  students  opportunities  1234 

to  develop  aural/orjl  language 
skills  serving  as  a good 
language  tnodel . 

' 3 3 4 (3)  Plan  opportunities  for  students  1234 

to  develop  dual  language 
reading  and  writing  skills. 

' 3 3 4 (4)  Adapt  teaching  materials  to  1234 

students'  levels  of  language 
proficiency. 

' 3 3 4 (5)  Use  linguistic  analysis  between  1234 

Spanish  and  English  to  enhance 
student  understanding  of  lan- 
guage lessons. 

’ 2 3 4 (6)  Apply  knowledge  concerning  the  1 2 3 4 

differences  between  second 
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12  3 4 


12  3 4 


12  3 4 


12  3 4 


12  3 4 


IT  IS  IMPORTAKT  FOR  A SPANISH/ 

ENGLISH  PROGRAH  TEACHER  TO; 
language  learning  and  first 
language  acquisition  when  plan- 
ning language  instruction. 

(7)  Recognize  specific  cases  of 
phonological/Hnguistic  intsr- 

(8)  Prescribe  reinediation  on  an 
individualized  basis  for  cases 
of  phonological/ligulstic 
Interference. 

(9)  Possess  a native-like  ability 
to  connunicate  orally  and  In 
the  written  form  of  both  lan- 
guages. 

(10)  Possess  a native-like  ability 
to  interpret  oral  and  written 
forms  of  both  languages. 

(11)  Be  familiar  with  the  regional 
varieties  of  Spanish  spoken 


2 3 4 
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IT  IS  IHPORTAKT  FOR  A SPANISH/ 

ENGLISH  PROGRAM  TEACHER  TO: 
coimunfty. 

(20)  Create  opportunities  for 
students  to  explore  their 
cultural  and/or  linguistic 
Identity. 

(21)  Apply  Information  found  1n 
current  research  concerning 
bilingual  cognitive  learning 

teaching  effectiveness. 

(22)  Apply  learning  theories  to 
the  Improvement  of  teaching 
materials. 

(23)  Adapt  different  teaching 
methods  to  students'  varied 
maturation  levels. 

(24)  Adapt  personal  teaching 
methods  to  fit  students' 
particular  needs, 
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5 I 2 


12  3 4 


IT  IS  IHPORTAHT  FOR  A SPANISH/ 

ENaiSH  PROGRAM  TSACHER  TO: 

(25)  Apply  infomatlop  found  In 
current  research  concerning 
the  development  of  self- 
concept  In  bilingual  students, 
when  developing  or  selecting 
curriculum  and/or  instruction. 

(26)  Present  new  concepts  in  the 
students'  native  language 
first,  if  the  students  are 
not  proficient  in  English. 

(27)  Be  aware  of  how  students' 
nonverbal  behavior  affects 

pupil  rapport. 

(28)  Recruit  parents  and  conmunlty 


classroom  management  strata 
. which  are  most  appropriate 
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12  3 4 


IT  IS  IMPORTANT  FOR  A SPANISH/  g 

ENSLISH  PROGRAM  TEACHER  TO:  S 

with  Hispanic  students. 

(30)  Cooperate  with  other  teachers  1 

within  the  program  in  curri- 
culum development  and  program 
Improvement, 

(31)  Plan  visits  to  students'  homes  1 
to  observe  hcrnie  environment 
and/or  obtain  parental  feedback, 
(example;  parent  interviews) 

(32)  Develop  techniques  for  involving  1 
the  community  in  educational 
decision-making  processes  on  a 
continual  basis. 

(33)  Participate  in  connunity  aeti-  1 
vities  which  are  cross-cultur- 
al ly  oriented  on  either  a weekly 
or  monthly  basis. 


I £ 
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!!!!  !'!! 

g r I I.  IT  IS  IHPORTAKT  FOR  A SPAHISH/  I = « 

o o o o ENGLISH  PROGRAM  TEACHER  TOr  g Z I I. 
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IT  IS  IMPORTANT  POR  A SPANISH/ 

ENSLISH  PROGRAM  TEACHER  TO: 

(43)  Possess  a working  knowledge  of 
current  bi! ingual/bicultural 
education  philosophies. 

(44)  Regularly  read  professional 
journals  in  either  language 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
familiar  with  innovations  in 
the  field  of  bilingual  edu- 


(45)  Regularly  conduct  self-evalu- 


professional 


APPENOIX  E 

ORISINAL  FORM  OF  HOSLEY  ATTITUDE  SCALE 
AND  FLORIDA  ADAPTATION  WITH  CHANGES  UNDERLINED 


MOSLEY  ATTITUDE 


INSTRUCTIONS:  Plesse  cNoose  by  number  the  one  answer  that 

cates  the  way  you  feel  about  each  subject- 

1.  Ns,  of  course  not 

3.  Neither  yes  or  no 

5.  Yes,  of  course 

1.  Being  bilingual  (being  able  to  understand  or  speak  two 
languages]  has  more  advantages  than  disadvantages, 

2.  Both  Wexican-Anerican  and  Anglo-Americans  should  be 
bilingual. 

3.  Hexican-American  children  should  try  to  forget  Spanish, 
so  they  can  improve  their  English. 

4.  Being  able  to  converse  in  two  languages  Is  a satisfying 
experience. 

5.  If  properly  educated,  Hexican-American  children  have  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  become  truly  bilingual. 

6.  A good  school  will  encourage  the  learning  of  English 
on  the  part  of  all  pupils  attending. 

7.  Learning  to  speak  two  languages  takes  more  tine  than 

8.  Being  bilingual  Is  a sourde  of  pride, 

9.  Bilinguals  are  happier  than  those  who  speak  only  one 
language. 

10.  Bilingualism  is  so  important  to  Texas  that  all  Texas 
schools  should  try  very  hard  to  teach  both  English 
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Spanish. 


11.  Silingualisni  Is  a handicap. 

12.  Menican-Americans  can  enjoy  the  best  of  two  culteras 
if  they  are  properly  educated  and  learn  both  English 
and  Spanish. 

IS.  One  has  to  Just  about  beconre  an  Anglo  and  cut  himself 
off  from  the  Hexican-Anerican  community  if  he  wants 
to  become  good  with  English. 

14.  Heiican-American  are  proud  of  being  able  to  speak 
English. 

15.  People  who  speak  more  than  one  language  have  cultural 
advantages. 

16.  Bilingualism  is  a valuable  tool  which  Kexican-Pmericans 
should  learn  to  use  well. 

17.  Bilingual  people  can  be  of  more  help  than  monolinguals 
in  solving  the  world's  problems. 

18.  Many  adults  should  study  and  learn  a second  language, 

19.  It  is  not  worthwhile  for  an  adult  to  study  a second 
language,  because  he  will  always  have  an  accent. 

20.  Most  people  of  great  influence  know  only  one  language, 
which  indicates  that  schools  should  do  a good  job  of 


teaching  just  one  language. 


H0S1.EY  AniTUBE  SCALE 
(AOAPTEO  FOR  FLORIDA) 


Instructions:  Please  choose  by  number  the  one  answer  that  I 

indicates  the  way  you  feel  about  each  subject  (item). 

1.  ho,  of  course  not 

2.  I don't  think  so 

3.  Neither  yes  or  no 

4.  I think  so 

5.  Yes.  of  course 

1.  Being  bilingual  (being  able  to  understand  or  speak  two 
languages]  has  more  advantages  than  disadvantages. 

2.  Both  Hispanic  and  Anglo  Americans  should  be  bilingual. 

3.  Hispanic  children  should  try  to  forget  Spanish,  so  they 
can  Improve  their  English. 

4.  Being  able  to  converse  in  two  languages  is  a satisfying 

5.  If  properly  educated,  Hispanic  children  have  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  become  truly  bilingual. 

6.  A good  school  will  encourage  the  learning  of  English 
on  Che  part  of  all  pupils  attending. 

7.  Learning  to  speak  two  languages  takes  more  time  than 
It  is  worth. 

S,  Being  bilingual  is  a source  of  pride. 

9.  Bilinguals  are  happier  than 
language. 


those  who  speak  only  one 
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10.  BilinguaHsm  is  so  iTportant  In  Florida  that  all  Florida 
schools  should  try  hard  to  teach  both  English  and  Spanish 
to  every  child. 

11.  Bilingualism  is  a handicap. 

12.  Hispanics  can  enjoy  the  best  of  two  cultures  if  they 

are  properly  educated  and  learn  both  English  and  Spanish. 

13.  One  has  to  just  about  become  an  Anglo  and  cut  himself 
off  from  the  Hispanic  community  if  he  wants  to  become 
good  in  English. 

lA.  Hi spanics  are  proud  of  being  able  to  speak  English. 

16.  Bilingualism  is  a valuable  tool  which  Hispanics  should 

17.  Bilingual  people  can  be  of  mone  help  than  monolinguals 
in  solving  the  world's  problems. 

18.  Many  adults  should  study  and  learn  a second  language. 

19.  It  is  not  worthwhile  for  an  adult  to  study  a second 
language,  because  he  will  always  have  an  accent. 

20.  Host  people  of  great  influence  know  only  one  language, 
teaching  Just  one  language. 


APPENDIX  F 

LETTER  AND  QUESTIONNAIRE  PACKAGE 
TD  FIELD  STUDY  PARTICIPANTS  AND 
SAMPLE  FOLLON-UP  LETTERS 


April  28.  1981 


Dear  Colleague; 

You  have  been  selected  to  participate  in  a research  study  on 
the  training  needs  and  attitudes  of  Florida  bilihgual-bicultural 
teachers.  This  study  is  being  conducted  through  the  Department 
of  Instructional  Leadership  at  the  University  of  Florida.  This 
study  has  received  the  endorsement  of  the  Bilingual  Program  officials 
in  your  county.  The  purpose  is  to  determine  the  perceptions  held 
by  selected  teachers  regarding  teacher  competencies  for  bilingual 
educatioh,  training  needs,  and  attitudes  toward  bilingualism. 

Enclosed  with  this  letter  is  a guestionnaire  package  for  you  to 
complete.  The  questionnaire  consists  of  three  parts  and  should  take 
you  approximately  35-45  minutes  to  complete.  The  information  gained 
from  this  study  will  be  held  in  the  strictest  of  confidence.  Your 
anonymity  will  be  preserved  in  all  subsequent  reports  generated  from 
this  investigation. 


The  results  of  this  study  should  help  teacher  trainers  in  this 
state  plan  for  better  ways  to  help  you  and  future  bilingual  teachers. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance.  If  you  would  like  a summary  of 
the  results,  please  let  me  know  and  I shall  be  glad  to  send  you  one. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Elizabeth  Lugo 
Graduate  Research  Assistant 
Bilingual-Mul ticul tural 
Education 
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BILINGUAL-BICULTURAL  PROGRAM  TEACHER  COMPETEMCIES  QUESTIONNAIRE 


General  Instructions:  This  questionnaire  package  contains  three 
parts.  Please  read  each  part  carefully  following  Che  instruc- 
tions for  responding. 

Part  I is  a personal  background  sheet.  Make  the  appropriate 
background. 

Parc  II  is  an  attitude  scale  of  twenty  statements  concerning 
bilingualism.  Simply  write  the  number  which  corresponds  to  your 
answer  for  each  item  in  the  space  provided.  Use  the  scale  given 
for  this  section. 

Part  III  contains  51  competency  statements.  There  are  two 
scales  given  for  this  section.  The  scale  for  importance  of  each 
competency  is  on  the  left  side  of  each  item.  The  scale  for 
training  need  for  each  item  is  on  the  right  side  of  each  item. 
Make  certain  you  mark  both  scales  for  each  item.  PLEASE  DO  NOT 
LEAVE  ANY  ITEMS  UNANSHERED. 

THANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION'. 

PLEASE  RETURN  THE  COMPLETEO  QUESTIONNAIRE  IN  THE  ENVELOPE 
PROVIDED  BY  MAY  12,  1981  to: 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lugo 
ILS  Department 
College  of  Education 
2423  Norman  Hall 
University  of  Florida 
Gainesville,  Florida  32511 
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BACKGRCUfiD  INFORMATION 


Instructions;  Please  respond  to  each  of  the  following  by  placing 
a check  mark  In  the  appropriate  space.  Please  check  only  one 

A.  Total  Period  of  Teaching  Service  In  Bilingual  Programs: 

2.  1-2  years 

3.  3-5  years 

4.  6-10  years 

B.  Your  Highest  Degree: 

1 , Associate  Degree  in 

2.  Bachelor's  Degree  In 

__  3.  Master's  Degree  In  

4.  Specialist  Degree  in 

5.  Doctoral  Degree  In  

C.  Your  Teacher  Preparation  (or  Training)  for  Bilingual  Education 
'•  Associate  Degree  with  a special Itatlon/mlnor  in  Bilingual 

Education. 

2-  Bachelor's  Degree  with  a special iaatlon/mlnor  In  Bilingual 

Education. 

3.  Master's  Degree  with  a 

Education. 


speclallsation/nlnor  In  Bilingual 


4-  Specialist  Degree  with  e specializatior/minor  in  Bilingual 

Education. 

5.  Doctoral  Degree  with  a specialization/ntinor  in  Bilingual 

Education. 

B,  InserviCB  Training  Plus  a degree  with  a specialization/ 

minor  in  Bilingual  Education  (indicate  which  degree  above 
with  a check  nark  beside  the  degree). 

7-  Inservice  Training  Only  (Workshops,  mini-courses  in 

Bilingual  Education, 

8.  Other  (describe):  

9.  None 

Currently  enrolled  in  a Training  Program  for  Another  Degree  with  a 
specialization/Hinor  in  Bilingual  Education  (indicate  which): 

1.  Tes.  Bachelor's  Degree  Program 

2.  Tes,  Master's  Degree  Program 

3.  Yes,  Specialist  Degree  Program 

A.  Yes,  Doctoral  Program 

5.  Yes.  Other  (describe); 

6,  fio 

Ethnic  Background: 

1-  Hispanic  (e.g.  Cuban,  Puerto  Rican.  Mexican.  Dominician. 

etc.) 

2-  Non-Kispanic  (Anglo-American  or  any  other  group  not  of 

Hispanic  background). 


21S 

Language  Dominance  (The  language  you  consider  to  be  your  first 
language): 

1 . Spanish 

Z.  English 

3.  Both  Spanish  and  English  Dominant 

4.  Other  (describe);  

Cultural  Dominance  (The  culture  you  feel  more  comfortable  In): 

I-  Hispanic  Culture 

2.  Anglo-American  Culture 

3.  Both  Hispanic  and  Anglo-American  Cultures  Equally 

4.  Other  (describe):  

Your  Present  Teaching  Grade  Level: 

I.  Elementary 

2.  Middle 

3.  Secondary 

4.  Other  (describe):  

Your  Present  Teaching  Position  (Type  of  Bilingual  Program  Teacher): 
1.  English  for  Speakers  of  Other  Languages  (ESL  or  ESOL) 

2.  Bilingual  Curriculum  Content  (BCC) 

Specify  which  content  area:  

3.  Spanish  as  a Second  Language  (SSL) 

4,  Spanish  for  Spanish  Speakers  (SSS) 

5.  Combination  of  Teaching  Tasks  (describe):  

6.  Other  (describe):  


Type  of  Bilingual  Program  You  Presently  Work  In: 
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1.  Bilingual  School  Organization  Elementary  Level  (BISO) 

2.  Transitional  Basic  Skills  Organization  (TBB50) 

3.  Lau  Program  (describe):  

4.  Other  (describe):  

Present  Teacher  Certification: 

1.  Florida  Regular 

2.  Florida  Temporary 

3.  Other  (describe):  

Present  Certification  Rank: 

1.  Rank  ! 

2.  Rank  1-A 

3.  Rank  II 


You  Are  Certified  In: 

English 

Spanish 

Foreign  Language(s)  (describe); 

Elementary  Education 

Other  (describe):  


1.  Female 

2.  Hale 


PART  II 

HOSLEV  ATTITUDE  SCALE  (ADAPTED) 
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Instructions:  Pisase  choose  by  number  the  one  answer  that  best 
indicates  the  way  you  feel  about  each  subject  (Item). 

1.  No.  of  course  not 

2.  I don't  think  so 

3.  Neither  yes  or  no 

4.  I think  so 

b.  Yes.  of  course 

1.  Being  bilingual  (being  able  to  understand  or  speak  two 

languages)  has  more  advantages  than  disadvantages.  

2.  Both  Hispanic  and  Anglo  Americans  should  be  bilingual. 

3.  Hispanic  children  should  try  to  forget  Spanish,  so  they 
can  improve  their  English. 

4.  Being  able  to  converse  in  two  languages  is  a satisfying 
experience. 

5.  If  properly  educated,  Hispanic  children  have  an  unusual 

opportunity  to  become  truly  bilingual.  

6.  A good  school  will  encourage  the  learning  of  English  on 
the  part  of  all  pupils  attending, 

2,  Learning  to  speak  two  languages  takes  more  time  than  it 

S.  Being  bilingual  is  a source  of  pride. 

9.  Bilinguals  are  happier  than  those  who  speak  only  one 


language. 
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10.  BtUngualiaii  is  so  luportarit  in  Florida  that  all  Florida 
schools  should  try  very  hard  to  teach  both  English  ahd 
Spanish  to  every  child. 

11.  Bilingualism  is  a handicap, 

12.  Hispanics  can  enjoy  the  best  of  two  cultures  if  they  are 
properly  educated  and  learn  both  English  and  Spanish. 

13.  One  has  to  Just  about  becone  an  Anglo  and  cut  himself 
off  from  the  Hispanic  coiimunity  if  he  wants  to  become 
good  in  English, 

14.  Hispanics  are  proud  of  being  able  to  speak  English. 

15.  People  who  speak  more  than  one  language  have  cultural 
advantages. 

16.  Bilingualism  is  a valuable  tool  which  Hispanics  should 
learn  to  use  well. 

17.  Bilingual  people  can  be  of  rare  help  than  monolinguals 
in  solving  the  world's  problems. 

IS.  Many  adults  should  study  and  learn  a second  language. 

19,  It  is  not  worthwhile  for  an  adult  to  study  a second 
language,  becuase  he  will  always  have  an  accent. 


SCALE;  1.  No,  of  course  not 

3.  Neither  yes  or  no 

4.  I think  so 

5.  Yes,  of  course 

20.  Kost  people  of  great  influence  know  only  one  language, 
which  indicates  that  schools  should  do  a good  job  of 
teaching  just  one  language.  

* The  Mosley  Attitude  Scale  has  been  reprinted  with  pemission  from 
the  author.  Or.  Raymond  Mosley. 

PART  III 

BILINGUAL -8ICULTURAL  PROGRAM  TEACHES  COMPETENCIES  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Instructions:  This  section  contains  behavior  and  skills  fre- 
quently performed  by  bil Ingual-bicultural  program  teachers. 
Please  indicate  the  extent  to  which  you  perceive  each  to  be  im- 
portant and  the  extent  to  which  jjou  are  interested  in  receiving 
additional  training  for  each. 

Draw  a circle  around  your  answers  to  each  Hen  using  both 
of  the  following  rating  scales; 

Importance  of  Item  Training  Need  for  Item 

[1)  of  no  importance  (1)  no  need  for  training 
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(2)  Of  little  Importance  (2)  little  need  for  training 

(3)  of  some  Importance  [3)  some  neeO  for  training 

(4)  of  great  importance  [4)  great  need  for  training 


1 2 3 
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12  3 4 


12  3 4 

12  3 4 

12  3 4 


IT  IS  IMPORTANT  FOR  A SPANISH/ENBLISH 

BILINGUAL  PROGRAM  TEACHER  TO: 

(5)  Apply  knowledge  concerning  the 

differences  between  second  language 
learning  and  first  language  acqui- 
sition when  planning  language 
ins truction. 

(7)  Recogniae  specific  cases  of  phono- 
logical/linguistic Interference. 

(8)  Prescribe  remediation  on  an  Indivi- 
dualiaed  basis  for  cases  of  phono- 
logical/linguistic interference. 

(9)  Possess  a native-like  ability  to 
communicate  orally  in  both  lan- 


guages. 

1234  (10)  Possess  a native-like  ability  to 
interpret  the  oral  forms  of  both 
languages. 

1234  (11)  Possess  a native-like  ability  to 
comnicate  in  Che  written  forms 
of  both  languages, 

1234  (12)  Possess  a native-like  ability  to 


2 3 4 


2 3 4 
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12  3 4 


IT  IS  IMPORTANT  FOR  A SPANISK/ENGLISH 
BILINGUAL  PROGRAM  TEACHER  TO: 
interpret  the  written  forms  of 
both  langusges. 

(13)  Be  familiar  with  the  regional 
varieties  of  Spanish  spoken  in 
the  United  Sttes. 

(14)  Plan  activities  which  encourage 
students  to  develop  a better  under- 
standing of  the  positive  values  of 
their  dual  cultural  heritage. 

(15)  Identify  typical  behavior  patterns  1 
and  social  skills  exhibited  by 
Hispanic  students  within  cross- 
cultural  settings. 

(16)  Identify  cultural  differences  1 

between  Anglo-Anerican  and  Hispanic 
cultures,  which  might  affect  school 

cl imate. 

(17)  Be  familiar  with  the  various  dinen-  1 
sions  related  to  the  processes  of 


li!!  ' III! 

g S IT  IS  IMPORTAHT  FOR  A SPANISK/ENBLISH  g E ' S 

■S  -s  ■S  ■£  bilinoual  program  teacher  to:  § z I i. 


2 3 « (18)  0. 
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^ IT  IS  IMPORTAffT  FOR  A SPANISH/EMGLISH  | 
> BILINGUAL  PROGRAM  TEACHER  TO:  e 

(22)  Create  opportunities  (i.e.  acti-  1 
vities)  for  students  to  explore 
their  cultural  and/or  linguistic 
identity. 

(23)  Apply  infonration  found  in  current  1 
research  concerning  bilingual 
cognitive  learning  styles  in  order 

to  improve  teaching  effectiveness. 

(24)  Apply  learning  theories  to  the  im-  1 
provement  of  teaching  iMterials. 

(25)  Adapt  different  teaching  methods  I 
to  students'  varied  maturation 

(26)  Adapt  personal  teaching  methods  to  1 
fit  students'  particular  needs. 

(27)  Apply  information  found  in  current  I 
research  concerning  the  development 
of  self-concept  in  bilingual  stu- 
dents. when  dveloping  or  selecting 


2 I £ 
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IT  IS  IMPORTANT  FOR  A SPANISH/ENGLISH  g 

BILINGUAL  PROGRW  TEACHER  TO:  § 

curriculum  and/or  instruction. 

(28)  Present  new  concepts  in  the  students'  1 
native  language  first,  if  the  stu- 
dents are  not  proficient  in  English. 

(29)  Be  aware  of  how  students’  nonverisal  1 
behavior  affects  establishing  posi- 
tive teacher-pupil  rapport. 

(30)  Recruit  parents  and  community  I 

members  to  share  in  the  teaching 

of  special-interest  lessons  for 
student  enrichment, 

(31)  Use  classroom  management  strategies  1 
which  are  most  appropriate  with 
Hispanic  students. 

(32)  Cooperate  with  other  teachers  within  1 
the  program  in  curriculum  development 
and  program  improvement. 

(33)  Plan  visits  to  students'  homes  to  1 
observe  home  environment  and/or  to 
obtain  parenteral  feedback  (example: 
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1 2 3 
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IT  IS  IMPORTANT  FOR  A SPANISH/ENGLISH 

BILINGUAL  PROGRAM  TEACHER  TO: 

sssess  their  progress  in  A given 

(39)  Assess  students'  language  profi- 
ciency at  various  stages  of  progress 
for  student  profile  (examples: 
entry-e»t,  placement). 

(40)  Select  and  use  appropriate  tests 
that  measure  students'  self-concept 


(41)  Assess  standardized  tests  for 
possible  linguistic  and/or  cultural 
biases  before  administering  tnera. 

(42)  Evaluate  current  and  relevant 
teaching  materials  connercisl ly 
available  for  bilingual  programs 


all  those  academic  areas  in  which 


is  teaching. 
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1 2 3 


bilingual 
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Dear  Colleague; 


You  have  been  selected  to  participate  In  a research  study  on 
the  training  needs  and  attitudes  of  Horlda  b11  Ingual -bicul tural 
teachers.  This  study  1s  being  conducted  through  the  Department 
of  Instructional  Leadership  at  the  University  of  Florida.  The  pur- 
pose Is  to  determine  the  perceptions  held  by  selected  teachers 
regarding  teacher  ccmpetencles  for  bilingual  education,  training 
needs,  and  attitudes  toward  bilingualism. 

Enclosed  with  this  letter  Is  a questionnaire  package  for  you 
to  complete.  The  questionnaire  consists  of  three  parts  and  should 
take  you  approximately  35-45  minutes  to  complete.  The  Infonnatlon 
gained  from  this  study  will  be  held  In  the  strictest  confidence. 

Your  anonymity  will  be  preserved  in  a11  subsequent  reports  generated 
from  this  Investigation. 

Please  fill  out  the  questionnaire  and  return  It  to  the  person 
administering  the  questionnaire. 

The  results  of  this  study  should  help  teacher  trainers  In  this 
state  plan  for  better  ways  to  help  you  and  future  bilingual  teachers. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance.  If  you  would  like  a suimary  of 
the  results,  please  let  me  know  and  1 shall  be  glad  to  send  you  one. 


Sincerely  yours, 


El Izabeth  Lugo 
Graduate  Assistant 
Bilingual -Mul t1cu1 tural 
Education 
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I uou1d  like  to  remind  you  that  you  have  been  selected  to 
participate  in  a research  study  on  the  training  needs  and  attitudes 
of  Florida  bilingual-bicultural  program  teachers.  The  purpose  of 
this  study  is  to  determine  the  perceptions  held  by  selected  teachers 
regarding  teacher  competencies  for  bilingual  education,  training 
needs  and  attitudes  toward  bilingualism,  This  study  is  being  con- 
ducted through  the  Department  of  Instructional  Leadership  at  the 
University  of  Florida.  The  Bilingual  Program  officials  in  your 
county  have  endorsed  this  study. 

I have  not  received  your  completed  questionnaire.  Tour  support 
percent  response  return,  in  order  to  have  meaningful  results. 

Once  again  let  me  remind  you  that  your  anonymity  will  be  pre- 
served and  the  results  will  be  solely  used  for  research  purposes. 

If  you  have  already  returned  your  completed  questionnaire 

having  participated.  If  you  have  lost  or  misplaced  your  copy,  please 
mail  the  enclosed  postcard  and  1 will  Imiedtately  send  you  another 
copy.  Please  return  the  completed  questionnaire  to  me  by  Hay  2S,  1981. 

Thank  you  for  helping  to  make  this  study  possible. 


Sihceraly  yours. 


Elizabeth  Lugo 
Sraduate  Research  Assistant 
Bilingual-Hul ticul tural 
Education 
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Please  send  me  another  copy  of  the  Billngual- 
61cu1tura1  Program  Teacher  Competencies 
Questionnaire  to  complete. 


APPENDIX  G 

SCORES  OBTAINED  ON  MOSLEY  ATTITUDE  SCALE  FOR  HILLSBOROUGH 
AND  FLORIDA  INTERNATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  RESPONDENTS 


TOTAL  SCORES  OBTAINED  ON  MOSLEY  AHITUDE  SCALE  FOR  EACH 
RESPONDENT  FROM  HILLSBOROUSH— FIELD  STUDY 
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TABLE  34 

TOTAL  SCORES  OBTAINED  ON  MOSLEY  ATTITUDE  SCALE  FOR  EACH  RESPONDENT 
FROM  aORIDA  INTERNATIONAL  UNIVERSITY— FIELD  STUDY 


2 80 

3 93 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

18 

19 

20 
21 

23 


Above  84.5  • Host  Favorable  Attitude 
/U»ve  7S.0  ■ Above  Kedlun  Attitude 
Below  73.0  ° Below  Medium  Attitude 
Below  EB.1  • Least  Favorable  Attitude 


9S 

91 

95 

76 

9S 

81 

66 

66 

93 

76 

88 

100 


99 


AVPENDU  H 

SAMPLE  LETTER  TO  B/K  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATORS  REQUESTING 
PEWISSION  TO  CONDUCT  RESEARCH  IN  THEIR 
COUNTY  AND  PROGRAM  UP-DATE  SHEET 
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Way  25.  1931 
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BILINGUAL -BICULTURAL  EDUCATICN  PROGRAH  UPDATE 


'■  srsis;/"  :;/;r3.ra;srsti.r^  •“■ 


How  is  your  Bil ingua1-B1cu1tural  Education  Program  presently  funded? 

Local:  [percentage) 

State;  (percentage) 

Federal:  (percentage) 

Do  you  expect  your  program  to  be  cut  back  during  the  1981-82  school 
year? 

NO 

Why  or  why  not?  


Uhat  kind  or  classroom  organization  do  you  have  at  the  elementary 
level  (i.e.  self-contained,  team  teaching,  concurrent  language  use, 
split-day  language  use  etc.)?  Describe: 


What  kind  of  in-service  training  programs  has  your  county  offered 
the  Bilingual-Bicultural  Program  teachers  in  the  last  two  years? 
Please  give  title  and  approiimate  date  given. 


Conments  (optional): 


Signature: 
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